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Pinjointed Bridges versus Riveted Lattice Bridges in 
America. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Descriptions of executed work given for the purpose of in- 
formation will always be of great interest, and their discussion 
may lead to improved practice when the data contained there- 
in are correct and complete, and when the accompanying argu- 
ments are definite and convincing. 

The two papers which have lately been communicated in 
favor of the Springfield lattice bridge are believed not to come 
quite up to these conditions, and not to be sufficient to give a 
true picture of the real value of that structure. The weight 
of $54,116 pounds for one 177 feet double-track span does not 
contain the lateral top and bottom bracing. Hence it also is 
not possible to decide whether the other datum of 177 tons as 
total weight is to be understood with reference to light or to 
legal tons. In my letter of Feb. 27 I suspected that short 
tons were meant, which—though not correct—would make 
the figures appear more favorable. 

The rest of the data of the description of the bridge were 
given in such a form as to make still more uncertain the main 
points on which professional judgment could be founded. To 
this lack of clearness I have already drawn attentivn in my 
letter of Feb. 27, but having lately received information con- 
cerning the specification for the Springfield bridge, I can now 
better discuss the subject. 

According to this specification, the bridge was required to 
carry a live load of 3,000 lbs. per foot and track, for web sys- 
tem and floor as well as for the chords. 

This specification is not very commendable, and in accord- 
ance with the principles leading to good proportions and ad- 
mitted both in the old and new world we may say that this 
live load is rather heavier than necessary for the top and bot- 
tom chords, that it is too light for the web system in the cen 
ter of the span, and that iz is too light by about 75 per cent. for 
the floor system, especially since the panels are but short, 
This floor, being very light, constitutes une of the various rea- 
sons why a firm of the highest st:nding and best facilities, 
adhering to theic principles of floor construction, was pre- 
vented from receiving the award of the work. 

Agam, as I suspected, the height of the trusses is reported 
to have been fixed upon, though every professional bridge- 
engineer must know that each system has 1ts peculiar propor- 
tions of height to span. Also herein the lattice plan was fa- 
vored in the specification. 

It will not be astonishing that, according to my information, 
the specification had no clause for quality of material, and the 
tensile iron—more especially—was not required to be of an 
extra brand or of double-refined stock. The specification sim- 
ply called for maximum strains of 10,000 pounds for tensile 
and 8,000 pounds for compressive members, without any ref- 
erence whatever to quality or to shape and office of the mem- 
bers. When the top chord of the Springfield bridge, or when 
its angle-posts, can be strained to 8,000 pounds per square 
inch, there is no reason why more perfect sections cannot be 
loaded to 10,000 and more pounds. When Mr, Philbrick’s bot- 
tom chord theoretically can be strained to 10,000 pounds, a 
well-proportioned and well-arranged bottom-chord, composed 
of weldless links of double-refined iron, connected by short 
and strong pins, can be loaded safely to 12,000 and even 14,000 
pounds. 

Without entering into this comparison any deeper, I only 
remark that practical men know that iron in plates 30 in. wide 
is not of so high a quality as that of flat bars made in an or- 
dinary mill, and these men also know that merchant angles 
are made of a material far inferior to double-refined iron. 

We are informed that the bridge was very carefully de- 
signed. By comparing the figures of the table of strains and 
sections (strains are quoted in tons whose number of pounds 
is not stated, and of the sections in inches it is not specified 
whether they are net or gross sections), I find that the com- 
pressive strains, though specified to be limited to a maximum 
of 8,000 pounds, with the exception of the two first panels of 
top chords which could not be made lighter, are as follows: 
9,010, 9,020, 9,020, 8,590, 8,872, 9,040, or in the average over 11 
per cent. higher than specified. } 

Having now sufficiently shown that my suspicion with ref- 
erence to the reliability of the claim for superiority of the 
Springfield bridge was not without reason, and that I cannot 
be blamed for not believing this bridge to be “well worth 
taking notes upon,” I shall follow Mr. Philbrick step by step 
in his arguments and explanations, and I hope to be able to 
show that this gentleman has disproved nothing of what I 
have asserted. 

The main point of my letter concerning the value of lattice 
bridges such as built at Springfield was this: The vertical top 
sud bottom plates ot the chords built in channel form, form- 
ing & portion of the area of these chords, are also used to con- 

hect the ties and struts, and, not being reinforced, are charged 
With the double office of carrying chord and of carrying tie- 
strains, involving an accwmulation of strains which totally 
annihilates the prime claim of the specification, according to 
Which no tensile strains shall be more than ten thousand pounds 
Per square inch. 

On Various occasions I have had an opportunity to remark 
that itis not in the calculation of the general strains of a 


Wructure that the designer may show his skill, for this calcu- 


may be taught to any one familiar with this law of the lever 
within a week’s time, but that by far the more difficult 
points of bridge design may be found in the proper under- 
standing and consequent arrangement of the details. 

Mr. Philbrick, in his reply to the discussion of the above- 
mentioned accumulation ot strains at the joints of his bridge, 
takes refuge from the weight of the criticism by trying to rep- 
resent my arguments as absurd, myself as ignorant of the 
first principles of strains in bridges, and my conclusions as 
without sense. ; 

Undisturbed by these tactics, I now try once more to 
treat the same question, and refer to the subjoined diagram. 

The. figure represents the bottom chord of the central one 
of the 15 panels of aspan of the Springfield bridge, which in 
Mr. Bartlett’s diagram is contained between the numbers 
7and8. It further refers to the central of the three trusses of 
his bridge. : 

The dead load per lineal foot assumed at 2,000 Ibs., and the 
live load at 6,000 lbs. per foot, I estimate the maximum ten- 
sile chord strain at 627,000 Ibs., which is about the same as 
that calculated by Mr: Bartlett. 

I do not conceal the fact that not much reliance should be 
placed in the calculation of these strains, since, whatever 
dogma the defenders of lattice bridges may hold, it is mathe- 
matically impossible to calculate at all the strain in any mem- 
ber of a structure of this kind. On the contrary, it is neces 
sary to make an arbitrary assumption, and after this unscien- 
tific and unproved escape from the difficulty, to continue the 
application of more or less scientific rules. 

According to Mr. Philbrick’s statement, in the Springfield 
bridge the increase of area is made up immediately at each 
joint (though I know that in one at least of this gentleman’s 
designs this principle is not carried out). Under this supposi- 
tion the plate, 8—c, would require 2.6 inches of bearing rivet 
section, equivalent to 6 %-inch rivets, and these rivets, when 
staggered, would stretch over 5in., beginning from joint No. 8. 

Now it is evident that these rivets would not uniformly dis- 
tribute the strain of 26,000 lbs. over the plate, much less over 
the angles, and would hardly bring a trace of it to the place 
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where the diagonals, 8—F, are connected to the 12x % in. ver- 
tical plates. 

On the contrary, if Mr. Philbrick will properly examine the 
strains which have to be endured by those few rivets and by 
the material in contact with them, he will arrive ut the con- 
clusion that as often as a sudden change of section is accom- 
plished by riveting a new plate to any member, there will 
arise permanent sets of the material accompanied by corre- 
spondingly great local strains. This phenomenon is a parallel 
to the diminution of the strength of shafts and axles with 
sudden changes of section. This is an objection to all riveted 
structures ; it unas become evident in all experiments made 
with such work, and is sure to tell in future. 

The 12x} in. vertical plates, from what we have said, can 
at best only be tupposed to be strained nearly uniformly with 
the rest of the chord 8—9, and in tact it is more likely that 
they are strained higher than the rest of the 30 in. plates of 
this chord. 

It is further shown that the rivets in 8—c have not yet ex- 
tended their influence to the place where the diagonals 8—F 
are attached. Nor is it to be supposed that the rivets which 
connect 8—F with the 12 in. plates are uniformly strained, but 
that those nearer to the cross bearer are strained more than 
those turther ‘off. 

The consequence of these arguments simply is the reaffirma- 
tion of my assertion that at each joint of a riveted lattice struc- 
ture designed like the Springfield bridge, the strains caused by 
the rivets of diagonals must be added to the full maxymum strain 
for which the chords have been designed. 

Mr. Philbrick thinks that his supposed reinforcements of 
the chord 8—9 by the plate represented by 8—c forms a great 
aid to the joint. In the present instance at joint 8 this aid 
could only amount to 5 x 10,000=490 Ibs, per square inch 
if this supposition of help from those six rivets were not 
wholly illusory. 

Again, even this at best trifling aid does nol apply to the 
diagonal 8 J, where even Mr. Phiibrick cannot help admitting 
that the strains caused by the rivets of the diagonal must be 
added to the supposed maximum of 10,000 lbs. 

It has, however, escaped Mr. Philbrick’s notice that I should 
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amount of 10,000 Ibs. of the rivets of the diagonals, but only 
the horizontal component, namely, 7,000 lbs.; but even with 
this correction ths calculated strain per square inch at the 
most exposed rivets is equal to 17,000 lbs. per square inch. 

Of course it is therefore necessary to reinforce the joints of 
riveted structures, just as in any well-designed piv-jointed 
bridge the joints are reinforced, or, better still, are properly 
proportioned by the thoroughly sufficient medium of a separate 
joint box. 

Mr. Philbrick feels the weight of this argument, bat he 
would better not leap over the difficulty by using an explana- 
tion like this : 

“If iron were not an elastic substance and were capable of 
yielding appreciably within safe limits, there might be some 
sense in such a criticism, but in that case iron would not be 
suitable to build with, and no iron bridge ever yet buiit would 
endure long.” 

Mr. Philbrick does certainly know that iron cannot yield 
more in one place than in another without being accompanied 
1. By correspondingly higher strains. 

2. By either moments of flecure or by moments of torsion. 
When an engineer follows the usual rule of specifying the 
maximum safe strain at 10,000 lbs. per square inch, how can 
he defend strains at the joints of say 17,000 lbs.? The elas- 
ticity, or rather plasticity, indeed, is a most desirable quality 
of iron, for its application to many designs, but when Mr, 
Philbrick in his specification does not claim and when he does 
not enforce the plasticity of the material, he will receive angles 
and plates of a quatity not much better than cast-iron under 
tension, being of a dry, unyielding nature and likely to be al- 
ready injured by the punch so as to lose 30 percent. of its 
strength. 

Mr. Philbrick says: ‘‘ Moreover, there are rivets enough 
connecting each part of the chord with the rest to render it 
impossible to strain one part more than another, for every 
strain is accompanied by an equivalent elongation, and one 
piece cannot stretch without the others.” 

This expression is by far too general, and it is not neces- 
sarily true. In spite of any number of rivets important un- 
equal strains will be produced if an addition of section is not 
at least symmetrically arranged around the centre-line of 
gravity ot amember, This symmetrical arrangement is im- 
possible with the irregular forms of section, like the chords 
and braces of lattice bridges. In this regard I call attention to 
the principle of least resistance. (See ‘ Scheffleron Arches,”) 
According to which forces come to equilibrium by such changes 
of form as are accompanied by a minimum of total labor. 

In this regard, also, I repeat that uneven strains, in spite of 
any number of rivets, will exist in a member when the possi- 
bility of a moment of flexure or a moment of torsion can be 
supp sed. 

Mr. Philbrick is right when he says that these same claims 

must be made with regard to pin-jointed bridges, but they 
cannot be met by the plasticity of the iron. Not only must the 
joints be re-enforced in the top chords for bearing, but also for 
uniform distribution of the strains. 
The bottom chords must be as compact as possible, and the 
pins must be stronger still than those of the top chord, with 
distinct and well-designed joint-boxes. The bars must be 
wide and flat; the pins should be at least as thick as the bar is 
wide, in order to reduce to a minimum the difference of strain 
which exists between those parts close tothe diagonal and 
those farthest away from the addition of a mew strain. This 
tact ie well known and understood now ; it has been ably set 
forth by Mr. Whipple, and independently from this gentleman 
I have called attention to it on pages 50 and 51 of my paper on 
“Pins Used in Bridges,” published by D. Van Nostrand, 

Mr. Philbrick says I make a gratuitous and rather uncour- 
tevus assumption that the actual strains at the circumference 
of a rivet hole are larger by far than assumed in the calcula- 
tions of rivet joints. 

Mr. Philbrick informs us emphatically thet he had made 
what he considers a new and great improvement by limiting, 
as consulting engineer, the strain per square inch of section 
for rivet bearing as the pro.uct of the thickness of plate into 
diameter of rivets. 

I kuew that Mr. Philbrick had stipulated this 1ule, and had 
thereby simply done what I did eight years before and what 
probably was done by many engineers )efore me, I have never 
considered this improvement otherwise than dictated by com- 
mon sense ; but, following other engineers, I have used two 
rivets when but one was necessary according to rule, and 
three rivets when two seemed sufficient, and in all cases four 
rivets when three were required in details which seemed 
doubtful. 

What I really meant with the greater strains at the circum- 
ference of rivet holes is very clearly set forth in Mr. Forney’s 
** Catechism of the Locomotive” (page 98), and was explained 
in the Railroad Gazette several times, and is proved by refer 
ence to the pubjoined diagram. 





abcd represents a strip of iron, say 8X1 in., with a rivet 
hole of 1 in diameter cut from a tensile member of a bridge. 

It is assumed that the net area was intended to carry 10,000 
pounds per square inch, and that the strains are unitormly 
distributed over the fibres, except at the hole, where they can- 
not be uniformly distributed. 

The net area being two square inches, the total strain will 
be 20,000 pounds, and the strain per square inch, except at the 
rivet hole, will be 6,666 pounds. 

At the hole,ik plusgh must carry not only the strains 





have added to these 10,000 lbs. of the 12-in. plates not the full 


which were originally in the iron, but also the strain which was 
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contained in the lost stripee ff. This strain—6,666 pounds 
X1 in. 6,666 pounds, or 3,333 pounds on each side of the cen- 
tralline, must be carried by the remaining section, and it 
must be transferred by shearing strain along the lines ¢ k 
andeg. 

If iron had the accommodating habit of distributing this 
strain uniformly over the net area, all would be right; but in 
accordance with the principle of least resistance, iron will not 
do that. The lion’s share of the quantity of 3,333 pounds will 
have te be carried by the fibres clese to the circumference of 
the hole. The American Master Mechanics’ Association has 
made experiments which proved a loss of 36 per cent. by 
punched and of 16 per cent. by drilled holes. Mr. Philbrick 
will probably find surprising results by repeating these experi- 
ments with strips of tank iron or ship plate iron. 

Indeed, true strains along / k (taking place in bridges cal- 
culated for 10,000 pounds) will much better come to light by 
breaking unyielding material instead of very plastic iron like 
the Swedish brands. 

In my letter of Feb. 27 I stated that it is not the best design 
to unite light pieces to very heavy ones, and that in conse- 
quence thereof accumulations of strains must result. What 
has been said with reference to sudden changes ot section 
may explain this, and I must reserve the analytical proof to 
give when I shall try to discuss the strains of riveted plate 
girders, on which occasion I hope to show by facts and figures 
that the durability under wear and tear stands in-very close— 
almost direct—relation to the maximum strains at the joints. 

Mr. Philbrick continues to remark that cast-iron joint boxes 
would break up all continuity in the top chords, and that such 
recommendations will not be likely to be generally adopted 
for railroad bridges until wheels cease to break or get off the 
track. 

So far as cast-iron wheels are concerned, we know positively 
(besides experience in this country compare the official reports 
on chilled wheels made by Ganz in Hungary) that they do not 
break more frequently than wrought iron wheels, and we may 
- rather fear that giving out contracts for lattice bridges to the 
lowest bicder will soon result in the application of wrought 
iron, of about the quality of iron rail heads. 

Continuity of top chords by riveting is neither necessary 
nor desirable, as about 50 miles of bridging constructed in 
this country prove suffici:ntly, but danger from broken wheels 
and rai's and from trains leaving the track will be avoided by: 

1. Not building floors for 3,000 pounds per foot, but by sub- 
stituting the heaviest concentrated loads of locomotives, and 
moreover by straining the iron in the floors less than is done 
in the Springfield bridge, more especially so when riveted 
work is used. 

2. By using much more, say twice as much, timber as has 
been applied in the Springfield bridge. In this bridge, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bartlett’s statements, only 30 feet B. M. per lineal 
foot of track are used, when about 60 feet would have been 
considered necessary to make a substantial floor with guard 
rails and floor planks to prevent accidents. 

8. By making proper arrangements to prevent trains which 
have left the track just before the entrance of the bridge from 
running against its trusses, such precautions being very de. 
sirable for any style of structure. 

It distinct cast-iron joint-boxes of preper construction, which 
thus far form the only detail by which strains at bridge joints 
can be transferred uniformly over the various jointed mem- 
bers without accumulations of strains, by some engineers are 
not deemed sufficiently strong, they can be made of steel, 
though in the writer’s judgment good cast-iron is precisely 
the material that we want. 

Mr. Philbrick speaks of his observation ot deficiency of 
workmanship of bridge links, and that he has noticed unequal 
strains, some of the links being loose when others must be 
overstrained. Far from seeing in this observation a fault of 
pin-jointed link bridges, I recognize this fact as one of the ad- 
vantages offered by such designs. Ina pin-jointed link bridge 
every fault of workmanship can be detected. In a rivetted 
bridge the unequal strains are hidden and bud workmanship 
can readily be hidden. The machinery for boring links is as 
perfect as can be desired, which anybody will acknowledge who 
has inspected the shops of the first class bridge firms of this 
country. It is simply negligence of workmen and of inspectors 
when links are not of equal length between bearings, 

Different is the case with punched and riveted work, and if 
the material maltreated under the punch and drift pin could 
give evidence of what it has suffered, likea silk dress spoiled 
by the maker, it wouid be full of folds, and the number of ad- 
mirers of such work would soon melt away. Many of them 
would doubtless soon come to the same conviction if they were 
to spend a sufficiently long time at shops where cheap rivet 
work is done. They would notice remarkable changes in the 
length and shape of bars and angles after they have been 
punched; they would be astonished to measure the differences 
of distances of work ‘aid out, the multifarious mistakes made 
thereupon in punching, the bad fit of the work when first placed 
together, and they would see how the economical drift pin is 
manipulated. : 

So far as the lateral sway, bracing and strutting of the 
Springfield bridge are concerned, no data being given, we 
know nothing about them. But when Mr, Philbrick sees an 
advantage in riveted connections because of the doing away 
= the screwing up ot lateral rods, etc., I cannot agree with 

m. 

_ Lateral sway bars in European lattice bridges are put in hot, 
80 as to exert unknown strains on the iron when cooled down. 
The screw-connections permit an adjustment, and there is no 
difficulty in making them permanently strained also if desired. 
Mr. Philbrick’s assertion would simply deny the conclusion of 
the Association ot German Railroad Engineers, quoted in my 
letter of Februery 27, according to which the screw bolts of 
railroad splices have given more satisfaction than any special 
device, and also than rivets. All that is to be done to prevent 
screws of lateral rods from getting loose is to use some elastic 


medium under the nuts, the best permanent contrivance, per- 
haps, being elastic iron or steel plates or washers. 

Instead of being afraid of adjustment of lateral sway rods of 
pin bridges, it would be well to take proper precautions in 
riveted floors for preventing the rivets from getting loose, 
which, according to two instances quoted in my letter of Feb- 
ruary 27, may be expected. This end may be achieved by 
placing a sufficient volume of elastic timber between rails and 
riveted cross-bearers and stringers. 

Mr. Phiibrick not having heard of a riveted bridge ever 
having tumbled down, his attention is called to two riveted 
structures which failed in Peru lately, one of which was suc 
cessfully replaced by an American pin and link bridge. 

Even the bert plan can be murdered in the design of the 
details and in their execution; quotations of failures of bridges 
therefore should be accompanied by reliable facts concerning 
the causes of the failures. 

It is not considered fair to quote the Waterbury bridge 
when it is known that its falling down under test was due 
to bad execution in material and workmanship of a bottom 
link made by a manufacturing party which since has failed, 
and has been reported as unreliable. The same bridge, as 
far as I know, re-erected with hydraulic upset double-refined 
Phoenix links, has stood thorough tests, inspections and use. 

It can no longer surprise us that the Crumlin viaduct in 
England was also quoted by Mr. Philbrick as testimony in 
favor of his preferred design. The pins of this viaduct, as 
originally designed, were proportioned in accordance with 
the very same delusive experiments on which was based the 
assumption that riveted plate girders, after deduction of loss 
by rivet holes, can be caleulated as if made of one piece, and 
that riveted structures in general form the height of pertec- 
tion of bridge work. 

According to those delusive experiments, the bearings of 
rivets were strained to about twice er 244 times the maximum 
specified strain. When those rules were applied to pins, with- 
out the essential head friction accompanying experimental 
rivet joints, of course a speedy wearing out could justly be 
expected. 

On the contrary, this very example proves, if anything, 
surely that we must pay all possible attention to the details, 
and must not get over difficult questions by generalities, or 
by reliance on the plasticity of iron. In the Crumlin viaduct, 
8 in. bars were connected only by 8% in. pins, when 67% in. 
should have been a minimum for the top cherds. If I am not 
mistaken, there are bridges in this country also, of old designs, 
with equally small pins, with very little or no workmanship 
about them. In England and in Germany there are some pin- 
jointed bridges suffering from the same fault. It would be aston- 
ishing if they were to stand long. I do not deny that with the 
factor of safety used at present, lattice bridges like the one at 
Springfield may stand longer than we live; but why not strain 
properly designed bridges higher, when high strains at the 
joints of lattice bridges do no harm ? 

This is precisely what Mr. Woehler, the distinguished ex- 
perimenter and expert in such matters, has arrived at when 
he comes to the conclusion that we can strain iron bridges 
oigher than we do at present. But this authority, writing in 
the year 1866 (Zeitschrift fuer Bauwesen, Berlin), also adds : 
“Of course aslong as in our calculations we suppose the va- 
rious membei s to be hinged, while we actually rwet them rigidly 
together, we cannot know what strains exist therein.” When 
Mr. Philbrick has found the elastic limits ot angles for the 
Springfield bridge to be 30,000 lbs., this only proves that the 
testing machine which was at his disposal is of ordinary con- 
struction, for the very best high quality of iron under proper 
testing apparatus shows permanent sets under strains of 5,000 
Ibs. per square inch, and proves very regular increases of these 
sets when the strains are increased. 

The ultimate strength of the tested iron, finally, is no suffi- 
cient criterion for its quality. 

What Mr. Philbrick farther says in his letter of March 20 re- 
ters to the cost of the Springfield bridge. In regard to this 
commercial success, I merely answer from what I have learned 
about the achievement ot this result. It will be well not to 
be too proud of it. 

Mr. Philbrick further knows well that when I have mention- 
ed that we need not go to Boston for the theory ot lattice 
bridges, only that theory was alluded to of which his letter of 
March 20 has given us an example. I have certainly not re- 
ferred to Bostonian engineers going West, since this point 
was not one of the questions before us; nor could it have been 
either my own or Mr. Kramer’s intention to furnish profes- 
sional advice, since neither of us has an interest in this re- 
gard, and it is not I who furnishes bridge and plans for exe- 
cution, nor do I place myself as middle man between the con- 
sumer and bridge engineer by profession. 

The present low price of common plate and angle iron ia 
this country is very likely to promote the inauguration of an 
era of riveted patchwork, more especially since anybody who 
hires an old boiler shop containing a second-hand engine, a 
shaky punch, a couple of hand-forges with a number of ham- 
mers and 2 full supply of drift pins can start “ Lattice Bridge 
Building Works,” 

Itis therefore considered useful to clearly show the real 
value of second-class work when compared with the best prac- 
tice of that highly-perfected system for static constructions 
which has been brought to honor by first-class bridge-build- 
ing firms of this country. Cu. Benpzg, O. E. 








English and American Technical Societies. 





To THE EpiTorR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

It may possibly be instructive to those who are interested 
in the subject of car wheels to compare the discussions held 
before the Master Oar-Builders’ Association in America and 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in England on that subject. 





The following extracts are taken from your journal of Dec. 


$$, 





Mr. Wasbburne, a veteran wheel manufacturer, states to the 
car-builders that a steel wheel will run longer than an iron one 
in the proportion of six toone. An iron wheel must bea good ong 
to average 40,000 miles. Mr. Fox states to the English engineer, 
that chilled iron wheels are safer than steel wheels, and that they 
outlive steel ones in the proportion of .about 3 to 1, alse that 
chilled wheels average at least 100,000 miles. 

Mr. Scoville, a wheel manufacturer, tells the car-builders 
that he does not think he ever made engine truck wheels to 
average 50,000 miles, and thinks a maker who undertook to do 
so would have a bad job on his hands. 

Mr. Phipps and Mr. Ferrier, English engineers, thought the 
chilled wheels were safer than the steel ones, being less liable 
to break, 

Mr. Adams, an experienced car-builder, told the car-builderg 
he thought they got about one good chilled wheel to three 
bad ones. 

Mr. Davenport and Mr. Snow, eminent wheel manufacturers, 
gave 57,000 and 59,000 miles as the mileage for wheels under 
passenger cars, and said these statements were based on 
actual figures taken from the books of different railroads. 
Mr. Starbuck told the English engineers that cast-iron 
wheels would stand in the coldest climates and would run 100,. 
000 miles, and no authority put it less than 75,000. 

Mr. Chamberlain, a well-known master car-builder, gave to 
the American Society the mileage of certain lots of wheels of 
which he hadkept account. One lot of 588 averaged 82,608 
miles per wheel; another lot of 1,682 passenger car 33 inch 
wheels averaged 35,723 miles per wheel; while of 1,800 steel 
wheels 72 had worn out with an average mileage of 79,56 
miles; the rest were still running; one pair had made 320,388 
miles and were apparently good for as much more. The lot 
were guaranteed to run 100,000 miles per wheel. 

Two things are very striking in comparing the discussions 
before the two soeieties. On the one hand the sound, clear- 
headed, practical good sense of the master car-builders and 
the extreme modesty and fairness of the various wheel manu- 
facturers in dealing with this question, and on the other hand 
the vague and distorted ideas brought before the institution 
in England. 

It would be well if those who are apt to decry the associa- 
tions of our master mechanics and master car-builders and to 
reserve all their admiration for foreign scientific societies 
would compare the above-mentioned discussions, and they 
will find, I think, that we have no reason to be ashamed of the 
comparison. H.F, 








“The Abominable Cast-lron Cross-Head ” 





To THE EpiTor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I am an abominable cast-iron cross: head, that’s what I am— 
always breaking down, always hard to keep in order, always 
costly to make, and sure to be the first thing looked at after! 
get a chance to stand still over night. That’s what I am, or 
else why am I abominable? I don’t see why such a bad name 
should be thrust upon me. Don’t I do my part as well as the 
cast-iron wheels that they talk so strongly about? Do I wear 
out any faster than they do? Havel ever thrown any more 
trains off the track than they have? DoT have to be rapped 
with a hammer every fifty miles to see whether I can wags 
little longer? I know one thing, and that is if they would put 
as good iron into me as they have to put into the cast-iron 
wheel, and would be sure to crowd it in hard with a long neck 
and fill me up full, they wouldn’t call me abominable one-halt 
as much as they do. Why don’t they talk about the extrava- 
gant wrought-iron cross-head of the English engine? Does 
that cost any less than I do? Has it got any fewer parts in it? 
Will it stand any longer than I can the wagging back and 
forth that we both have to do so much of? I tell you, Mr 
Ejitor, that even if Iam so abominable, I am worth all they 
pay for me, and can do as much for my money ag any of the 
rest of them. 

I am sadly yours, 
A Mucsu Asusep Cross-HEaD, 





The Siemens & Halske Block Signal Apparatus. 





Mr. F. Defarge, », Belgian railroad engineer, in a paper read 
before a Belgian enginee s’ society, described as follows this 
apparatus which seems to be generally applied in Germany: 

The general arrangement of Siemens & Halske’s apparatus 
is the following: 

Let there be three posts, A, B,C. Each has a two-armed 
semaphore, with a lantern, comprising a cast-iron box pierced 
with two windows, before each of which is a disc. One of the 
discs and one of the arms of the semaphore correspond with 
the course of the trains in one direction, and the two others 
to their course in an inverse direction. 

The cast-iron case being generally placed in the hut of the 
track guard, the engine drivers have only to attend to the 
position of the arms of the semaphore, Rach of the discs - 
pear in red or white, according as the line is clear or bl 

Shortly before the passage of the train the arms of the 
semaphores are placed in the position of line clear. When the 
train has passed the post A, it puts its semaphore at slop, and 
its disc at red. The train then is covered. Having arrived st 
B, and passed the semaphore at this post, the latter acts in 
like manner at A, and by the maneuvre which it executes, 
bring back its own disc to red, it sends out currents whi 
change A’s red disc into white. A second train can then 8 
from A towards B. The first train having arrived at 0, this 
last, as we have just said, brings the red disc of B to white, 
etc., etc. The guarantees for security which these apparatus 
give are the result ot the following arrangements: 

1. The movements of the discs are caused by currents of in- 
duction, alternately positive and negative; a contact between 
the aerial thread which does the office of these ap this 
and an ordimary telegraphic wire, has no influence om 
movement. It is the same with discharges of atmosp 
electricity (a storm, etc.). . aise 

2. No post can send currents which bring to white the 
of the preceding post, without having put its semaphore 


stop. 

Ko post, A for example, can make its semaphore pass fs 
the position of stop to that of clear, before the next i B, 4 
announced the arrival of the train, by changing into W 
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hite, and it cannot change its position of stop, by the arms of 
the semaphore, as long as its own disc is red. It results, then, 
from the above two points, that it is only the pest where the 
train has.arrived which can clear the way for the preceding 
post, and that it can only see this maneuvre after havi 
itself covered the train. The conclusion of this is that ea 
train is necessarily always covered by thesemaphore of a post. 
This capital advantage constitutes the superiority of Siemen’s 
apparatus over those used in England. In the latter there is 
no solidarity between the semaphores which command the line 
and the apparatus which receive the electric ~~ ey nor be- 
tween the apparatus of the different posts. It follows that any 
negugence on the part of those whose duty it is to work them, 
may be attended with serious consequences, 

In the apparatus which he makes now, Mr. Siemens affixes 
a commutator, which ore i when the train is in sight, to 
announce ‘he fact to the following post, by means of the same 
line wire, and a small special bell. Besides, a second ring of 
a bell placed in the interior of the cast-metal case acts every 
time the discs are put in movement, by electric currents. 
Siemens & Halske’s apparatus are well made. According to 
the engineers on the lines where they are used, their working 
is regular, they are little subject to derangement, and are 
maintained at smal! cost. When one ceases to work, from a 
rupture of a wire, or from any other cause, the service is per- 
formed on a defective section, unless other means of commu- 
nication are adopted, in a manner analogous to what takes 
place now on our lines. 

The expenses of fitting-up vary with the local conditions of 
each line. 

In Belgium, on the section from Melle to Ostend, they 
amount on an average to $240 per mile, all expenses of fur- 
nishing and workmanship included. On the open line, the 
sections will consist of about two miles. For a system of 
about 625 kilometres, the entire cost of fitting would be 
$240,000. The annual cost of interest and sinking-fund of 
this sum may be fixed at $15,000, allowing an average daration 
of thirty years for the apparatus, semaphores, etc. Ht is suf- 
ficient that a few collisions be avoided, in order that the ex- 

enses of the apparatus may be abundantl> covered. In fact, 
fhe damage arising out of an accident may easily amount to 
trom $6,000 to $8,000, without counting the indemnities to be 
paid to the families of the victims. 





Tests of American Iron and Steel. 








Ageneral order just issued from the War Department an- 
nounces the names of the members of the board to conduct the 
experiments in testing iron and steel under s ction 4 of the 
Sundry Civil og er ry bill, approved March 3, 1875. It is 
directed by the President that the board will convene at the 
Watertown Arsenal, Massachusetts, on April 15, 1875, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable. for the purpose of determining 
by actual tests the strength and value of all kinds of iron, steel, 
and other metals which may be submitted to them or by them 
procured, and to prepare tables which will exhibit the strength 
and value of said materials for constructive and mechanical 

urposes, and to provide for the building of a suitable machine 
or establishing such tests, the machine to be set up and main- 
tained at the Watertown Arsenal, The funds appropriated for 
the purposes of these tests will be disbursed under the Ord- 
nance Department of the eg and the board will receive its 
instructions from, and make its report to, the Chief of Ord- 
nance. Mr. R. H. Thurston 1s designated as Secretary of the 
board at an annual compensation of $1,200. Actual traveling 
expenses a8 provided by law will be allowed the membars of 
the board. The board to conduct the experiments consists of 
Lieut. Col. I. T. 8. Laidley, Ordnance Department, United 
States Army, President; Commander L. A. Beardslee, United 
States Navy; Lieut. Col. Q. A. Gilmure a Department 
United States Army; David Smith, Ghie Engineer, Uniie 
States Navy; W. Sooy Smith, Civil Engineer; A. L. 
Civil Engineer, and R. H. Thurston, Civil Engineer. 

The army and navy thus have four of the seven members. 
The civiliaus are all eminent engineers, General Smith, 
though best known perhaps as a cavalry officer, was an officer 
of engineers before the war, and since has been en aged in 
the construction of some of the greatest Western bridges. 
Mr. Holley is best known for his machinery used in the Bes- 
semer process, and is one of the best known of American engi- 
neers. Professor Thurston was formerly in the navy, and has 
made a special study of tests of materials for some years. The 
Commission has, we believe, $75,000 to expend, and its com- 
position and resources promise some good results, 


Holley, 





The Master Mechanics’ Association. 





The eighth annual meeting of this Association, will convene 
at the Cooper Institute in the city of New York, May 11, 1875, 
at 9a. m. 

Hotel headquarters for members and their families have 
been secured at the St. Nicholas, at reasonable specified rates. 
Full particulars given on application to the Committee of Ar- 
rangements. 

Members will please notify the Chairman as early as possi- 
ble of their intention to be present, those accompanied by 
their families should state the number of rooms desired, and 
the kind of accommodations required. 

H. G. Brooxs, Dunkirk, New York, 

W. M. Srrona, 42d st. and 4th ave., New York. 

J. Van VecutTeEN, Port Jervis, New York. 
Committee. 


Address H. G. Brooxs, Brooks’ Locomotive Works, Dunkirk, 
New York. 





TTT 
THE SCRAP HEAP, 
Hall's Automatic Electric Railway Signal. 

‘Che Hall Railway Signal Company has had recently on exhi- 
bition at the Erie Building, in New York, a set of its automatic 
signals, in charge of Mr. Thomas Hull, the inventor, who is 

he General Manager of the company. The set comprises full- 
sized track, switch and station signals, with models of the 
road-crossing and draw-bridge signals, illustrating, as com- 

etely as can be done in sucha manner, Mr. Hali’s system. 
he general arrangement and construction of these signals 
Med set forth in a paper  yeoe we in the Railroad Gazeite ot 
ebruary 13, and we shall probably give a wore detailed de- 
scription of the system hereafter. 
fe € are informed that the system, which has already been in 
% the Eastern road, is now bam 2 introduced on the Bos- 
on : Lowell and that a contract has been closed with the Bos- 
we Albany for the full equipment of the road from Boston to 
Orcester, 44 miles, with these signals. That section of road, 
| a a there isa very heavy traffic, will be worked on 
‘eons l’s system and will certainly afford a very full test of 

Non =. The company is also in treaty with the New York, 

aven & Harford for the introduction of the signals on 


at road, and will probably furni ’ 
from New York to Ho sor i urnish them for the whole line 


all has labored, and he thinks with suc. eas, to elimi- 

uman falhibility and mistake, and noth- 
on the operator, the only possibility of 
ngineman. and in his cage only extreme 
cause amy accident. 
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LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, NOVEMBER, 1874. 
Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly reports for this tale. 
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Atlantic & Great Western (First & Second Div.).. .|228 80) 186,808 +eeeee|| 6.87) 612) 0.59) 0.91) 6.46/19.45)| $2.88 22 
“ o (Third & Fourth Div.)..|203 50 ° 5.53) 6 12) 0.48) 0.94) 6.06/19.13/| 2.88 | 3.22 
fs " (Mahoning Division)....|113 58 3.47| 6.12| 0.48) 0.61| 5.92/16.65|| 2.88 | 3.22 
“ “ (Shenango & Allegheny).| 33 9 5.71| 3.03) @.30| 1.12| 6.13) 6.29|| 2.00 |..... 
CeBennle, DORs, o6< 00scsc4 20 -0<sbnevesesonceced hee 12 3.49/12.50) 0,55) 0.63) 6,70/23.77|| 7.75 | 6.60 
Central Pacific (Western Division)......... .....|173.4 44 8.04/20.82| 0,9: | 0.58) 7.70|38,04|| 7.57 4.81 
“ ** (Sacramento Division)........... 119.5 | 42 9.71) 16.03) 0.90) 0.96) 8.49|36,09||... ..| 4.81 
“s *«« (Truckee Division)............++. 204.5 | 27 9.74|19.56) 0.77| 0.71) 878/39 61|| 7.67 | 4.81 
o «© (Humboldt Division)....... ....../236.6 22 3,81/20.93) 0.69) 0.52) 7.73|33.68|| 7.57 4.81 
es «© (Salt Lake Division)... .......... 182.8 | 24 7.10)20.16) 0 83) 0.44) 7.64/36.17|| 7.57 | 4.81 
as 4 = (Oregon Division)... ..0-crcccces 151.48; 6 5.57|11.94) 0.68| 0.65) 7.13/25.97||........| 481 
“ “(Visalia Division)........ ...+ +++ (188.8 | 12 45.54 5,85/17.12| 0.79) 0.37) 7.63/81.66|| 7.57 | 4.61 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .... .....+.+00++/126.4 | 300 ||38.61).. 5 35) 8.27) 0.62|.....| 7.91/22.15|| 2.70 | 4.26 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (Illinois Div.)...| .... 90 5||34.45 4.33) 7.79) 0,00)... .| 7.13/19.75|| 2.60 3.80 
‘4 (Lowa Division)...|......| 73 30.35 2.81| 8.82) 0.54 6.76/18,93|| 2.60 | 3.80 
bad ee (Southwestern Div.),.|...... 51 33.17) .. 3.91| 8.07| 0.63). 6 30/18.91|| 2.60 3.80 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind.(Columbus Div.)....... ../138 57 42.44 3.91| 7.13) 0 66)..... 7.07|18,67|| 2.60 3.60 
a # o (Indianapolis Div.)....... 207 65 36.35 3.38) 7.75) 0.60).....! 7.10) 18,88|| 2.7% 3.50 
S bed bee (Cincinnati Div.)........|130 28 34 41).. 2.81) 6 79) 0.52)..... 7.52|17.64|| 2,18 3.60 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh. ............ seees serees|s coses | on 53.76) .. 4.80| 4.27) 0.73).. 7,23\17.03|| 2.00 1.96 
Del., Lacka. & West. (Bloomsburg Div.).......... 80 23 ||37.17).. 6.42) 5.70) 0.90 «| 6.71|19,.73||...- s 
SEIS 44.06:00000000068008000 nesesdoes ° see ; ||48.00 0,69| 7.34) 0.49)... .| 648)15,00)| 3.50 1.72 
Flint & Pere Marquette ........0.cceceeeseeeeeees we [owes »270}|..... 3.66| 8.30) 0.58]..... | 6.28}18.82||..... ..| 4.60 
Hannibal & St. Joseph........---. .csseeeereeees sees++| 62) 135,960 |37,10 5.40) 8,60) 0,50)..... | 7,10\21.6¢|| 3.00 | 5.00 
Tllinois Central (Chicago Division) ........... 252.5 64| 158,269! |36,27) .. 5.47) 6.67) O.87|..... 6.92|18 35|| 190 | 4.35 
be os (South Division) ... eocce 239.765 | 35) 74,578 |34.16 6.26) 5.87| 0,43|... .| 6.66\19.22|| 1.90 4.85 
“ = (North Diviaion)....., scccsecsees 225 42) 95,379||20.36) . 7,82| 6.59) 0,43|..... | 6 75\21.69|| 1.90 | 4.36 
a bd (Iowa Division)....... 401 42| 98,806) |31.40).. 3,87) 7.67) 0.38). | 6.563/18.45)| 2.80 5.95 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. et peerian e PP | apr: oe RE QUE Regt vlewy | YS, Tees 
Jetfersonville, Madison & Indianapolis 225 43) 104,395) |36.46 2.95) 8.25 | 6.76/20.39|| 2.84 | 3,32 
Kansas Pacific. ....... 00.0000 s000+0000 eeeee|-++ | 176.293||34.91 4.15) 10,27 +, 6,63/21,56)| 3.00 | 4.45 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs seleseeee| 25) 66,163)/38.30) .. 5.10) 8.40 +| 7.70/21.80|| 4,00 410 
Lake Shore & Michigan South. ‘Buffalo Div.)t...|......| 983} 176.858) | 40.63 4,39) 8.61 | 664/19.64|| 3.50 | %.50 
“ “ (Erie Div.)t,.... |..... | 114) 223,412//39.70 6.57| 8.85).. -| 6.46/20 88|| 4.50 | 4.10 
“ “ (Toledo Div.)t...|......| 79) 155,135) |33.08 485/11.11).. 6.73/22 69|| 4.00 | 4,0u 
“ ** (Mich.South. Div.)t...| .... | 211) 415,755! '34.39 4.96|10.79 7.14/22.89|| 4.60 | 8.60 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington....... ...... |seeees tees A eed eee eee | eee Cee oot eelooede 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston ...... poaaee 182.7 | 16) 21,359) |50.73 6.53) 7.70 8.62},| 5.0u 
r bu. 
Northern Central (Elmira & Canandaigua Div.)...|......| 46) 84,672|'24.46).. 6.38) 9.61 att 3.04 
Pennsylvania (New York Division)........ ah .9 | 109) 247,601) '33,72 7.20|14.60| 1, 0.17 | 6,88 
“ (Amboy Division) .... .......sseee. 54) 84,519) 49.84)... 5.40) 9.80) 0, 0.17 6.88 
- (Belvidere Division). ... 33] 66,625) | 40.00 4.00) 12,10) 1, 0.17 | 691 
se (Philadelphia Division) . oe 167| 357,893) '31.88} . 3.20) 5.61 | 0.90! 0.06 3.44 
ss (Middle Division).......... P .6 | 129) 278,378) | 33.04). 4.20) 5 30) 0.60) 0.06 | 3.44 
e (Pittsburgh Division, East End)...| .. 66| 121 123) 21.92). 7.60) 7.90} 1. 0.06 3.44 
“ (Pittsburgh Division, West End) .| .... | 102) 236,707||34.30 7.50) 5,20) 0,80). 0.06 | 3,44 
“ (Tyrone Division).........s.ss+ ‘1100.3 | 22} 41.716! /24.68 8 10| 7.50) 0. 006 | 3.44 
“ (West Pennsylvania Division)...... 103.6 | 25) 42.103) 44.12 3.10) 4.20) 0. 0.06 | 3.44 
ss (Lewistown Division)..........+...| 62.5 7| 18,159) |60 48 16.00} 3.10) 0 50). 0.06 | 3.48 
“ (Bedford Division)............. oeee} 56.5 6|  6,782)/58.90 1,10) 3.20) 0. 0.06 | 3.49 
° i per ton. 
Pitts., Fort Wayne & Chicago (Eastern Div.)..... 468.9 | 169) 399,874) |37.55 3.86) 5.50) 0.99 2.06 | 2.06 
“ “ “s (Western Div.) ..../280 105) 257,753) |39.50).. 4.20, 6.60) 0.60 2.60 2.60 
Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis (Little Miami Div.) ....., seseee| 938) 100,886) |4).09 29; 5.89) 0.88 2.25 3.45 
Bouth Carolin’. ....00...ccrccccrccccccccccceccccci Mae 37|  85.861)|..... 6.87| 6.28] 0.72].....'  .|18.87//..... «| 2.61 
Stockton & Copperopolis ........-seeceeseeseees 49 8} 4,087)|..... ; 22.79) 765) 1.07) 1,54) 9.65/42.60))....... 5.00 
St. Joseph & Denver City.......sessseccescers one |.ee»| 40,468//40 CO)....,/21.20'|...... 3.10) 9.90) 0.70). 3.75 | 4.50 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw..... bdeevegeoecencoeons 228.5 45| 69,738) |33.00)... .|2050)...... || 6,60) 6,20) 0.40). 1.90 | 3.60 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis (year ending Nov. 30).|......| 72)1,668,654 #2.80)36.00 19.90 |...... 5.96) 7.30) 099 ti ste leeees 








* Three ¢ empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 





Switching engines allowed six miles per hour, 








has just been made at the New Haven car shops on the plan of 
Allegretti’s ‘iceberg car.’ The interior of the car is lined to 
the thickness of an inch with heavy hair felt, over which is 
another lining of tarred paper. This being enclosed with 
boards, a space is left of about five inches for the reception of 
the ice, which is Ley here through holes at the top. The 
whole is sheathed at the bottom, at the sides and overhead 
with galvanized iron, and shelves are enraged for the recep- 
tion of fruit, for the tr wnsportation of which the car was espe- 
cially designed. Hot air is ejected from the car through small 
pipes at the top, and the water of the melted ice is drawn off 
in @ manner equally ingenious. The car is to be first used in 
bringing strawberries from the South.” 


The New Pennsylvania Rail Pattern. 

It is stated that the Pennsylvania Railroad Guneeng has 
made a radical change in the standard section for 67 
and 60 pound steel rails. The new section has a 
head with a decidedly augular appearance, nearly flat 
on the crown, with sides presenting a large and corre- 
sponding surface to the wheel flange, and with its weight of 
metal greatly increased, which (the weight per yard remain- 
ing the same) ne ily r the area of the neck and 
flange or base. The width of the Seam, moreover is increas- 
ed. Thechanges conform pretty nearly to those adopted by 
the Erie Company. 


Imgeovemsst in Ticket Forms. 
The St. Louis Railway i says: “Mr. T. Penfield, 
General Ticket Agent of the Hannibal & St. Joe Railroad, bas 
prepared a new ticket form for his road, answe both asa 
regular ticket and as a round trip ticket. The form below 
will explain the method adopted, which obviates the necessity 
of two sets of tickets, usually employed: 
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AND RETURN. | 12 


“By simpl rforating the card above the words ‘and re- 
turn’ the ioeer part of the ticket can be torn off by the agent 
and returned in his report, leaving the regular ticket when not 
sold for the round trip.” 


Improvements in Block ne. 

esers. Saxby & Farmer, leading manufacturers of signals 
in England, in connection with the electrical engineering firm 
of Tyer & Norman have brought out an improvement which 
the don Times comments on as follows: 

“‘ The leading feature of the invention is the employment 
of electricity to make or break the connection between a rail- 
way signal out of doors and the hand lever by which it is 
worked from within the signalman’s cabin. The outside sig- 
nal is counter-weighted so that when the connection. between 
it and the hand lever is broken it must rise to, or remain at, 
its danger position. The working of the signal can thus be 
co ed from any place iexenneniye of distance. Should the 
a ey d by the man in the tion in- 

ing danger it can be maintained in that posi the 
distant signalman at plearure, and the local man cannot alter 
it t) safety, On the other hand, should the sigu | indicate 








pa the man at the other end of the section can cause it to 
rise instantly to the danger position, and he can maintain it 
there at will. In effect, the signalman at each end has the 
power individually to signal nger, but the signal for safety 
can only be given by the concurrent action ot both.” 


Locomotive Improvements. 


An English journal says that a M. Mallet has taken out a 
patent for several improvements which, it is thought, may 
prove of real advantage. In order to obtain a large furnace 
without disarranging the balance of the various parte and 
with the power of plucing a driving axle beneath the firebars, 
the inventor separates the furnace entirely from the cylindri- 
cal body of the boiler, thu lining of the furnace containing 
water at a different level from the water in the boiler, while 
the pressure in the two may also be different in the two parts 
—more elevated in the boiler, which has greater powers of re- 
sistance, and less so in the lining of the boiler. The wor’ 
parts are much altered ; for the inventor adopts two cylinders 
of different diameters-—one with a cut-off—but both being ca- 

able of working at full pressure. The small cylinder is fed 
| om the boiler at high pressure and the discharge is made 
into the lining of the furnace where the pressure is lees and 
whence the steam is taken for the large expansion cylinder, 
The cylinders are encased in jackets of thin sheet iron and 
the space is filled by the escape steam superheated in a coil 

laced in the smoke box to a temperature superior to that of 
he steam in the boiler, 


The National Locomctive Works. 

The National Locomotive Works of Dawson & Bailey, at Con- 
nellsville, Pa., have been obliged by their increasing business 
to enlarge their facilities for work by the purchase of a lot of 
new tools from the Niles Tool Works at Hamilton, O. 

The works recently turned out some ages of the “ Mogul” 
attern for the Cairo & St. Louis road. These engines are of 
feet gauge and have 14 by 22 inch cylinders and dri 

wheels 46 inches diameter. One of these e 6 has h 
29 ten-ton cars up a grade of 85 feet to the ©, & Very excel- 
lent performance. 


How to Save Money. 

In our “* Foreign Railroad Notes” of April 8, we noticed an 
immense saving on a German railroad by improving the lu- 
— system, but here comes an Elmira paper tells us 
that by the use of somebody’s lubricator “the saving in ope- 
rating the rolling stock of roads will exceed 80 per cent. of 
expense now -” Now we can have cheap transportation. 


Civil Engineers’ Olub of the Northwest. 

At the monthly meeting, April 11, papers were to be read by 
Mr. M. A. A. Meyendorff on *‘ Mineral Surveys,” and one by 
Mr. E. 8. Chesbrough on ‘Some Experiences in Sub 
Examinations in Lake Michigan by Captain Peter Falcon.” 


Navigation by Locomotives. 

A passenger on the Nashville & Chattanooga road during the 
recent fi says that the cylinders, pistons and co) 
rods of the engine were all under water. The engine-r pi 
up wood in the bottom of the fire-box of the locomotive and 
built a coal fire on top, by means of which he was enabled to 
keep up steam enough to get through the water; but they had 
to stop at the foot of the ascending grade and kindle a larger 
fire. From Stevenson to Bass Station they passed in flatboats 
through water from three to thirty feet — In some places 
the telegraph wires were on a level with ir shoulders as 


A) a boat. The Tennessee River in places was 25 
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Editorial Announcements. 
Addresses.— Business letters should be ‘addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RarLRoaD GazettE. Vommunications 
for the attention of the Editors should be addressed Environ 
RAILRoaD GAZETTE. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us early information of events which lake under 
their observation, such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
completion af contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of ones, experiments in the co ion of roads 
and machi and in their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 

ment, Discussions of subjects ining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 
are especially desired, O, 8 will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments 
and ly annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be 


Adverti t We wish it distinolly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our edi columns ouR Own opinions, and those only, 
and in our news columns present only such matler as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend 
them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 











RAILROAD CITY TERMINI. 





The transportation charge on production is not always 
in proportion to distance, even on unbroken rail or water 
routes, and, where modern methods are employed, the 
charge may be said to be of two very different kinds—one 
the commonly recognized charge of the common carrier 
for receiving, loading, carrying by rail or vessel, unload- 
ing and delivering at the end of his route; the other, 
sometimes not appearing as a transportation charge, but 
figuring in the shipper’s expenses as ‘‘ commission,” 
“transfer,” ‘‘cartage,” ‘‘cooperage,” ‘‘warehousing,” etc., 
and yet really part of the cost incident to the removal of 
the goods from the place of production to the place of con- 
sumption. And this latter expense is an immense one, 
and has not been reduced by the introduction of railroads 
and steamboats to anything like the extent that the other 
transportation charge has been. It requires the services 
of great armies of men and horses in every large city; and 
an investment of capital in buildings and other property 
which would make a very respectable figure by 
the side of the cost of railroads even. It of- 
fers a field for improvement perhaps not 
equalled now in the carrying over great distances. For 
the first branch of transportation of which we speak con- 
sists chiefly of the moving of larger bodies of goods over 
routes that, as prepared, offer few and simple obstacles; 
the second, of moving such goods, usually in smaller 
bodies, over short distances against more formidable and 
perhaps more numerous obstacles. A carfor arailroad car, 
for instance, may carry bricks cheaply enough a considerable 
distance to the foot of the wall; but if their final destina- 
is at the top of the wall, and the wall is fifty feet high, and 
it is so situated that the bricks can be got up only by men 
carrying them in hods, then this last fifty feet of the trans- 
portation—for it is nothing else than transportation—may 
well cost more than the hauling a hundred miles by rail 
and two or three by carts. 

In this country we have sncceeded eminently in the art 
of carrying long distances with reasonable speed, safety 
and cheapness, as we had need to do because of the great 
distance much of our productions must go; but in the art 
of overcoming the difficult short distances, though in some 
particulars we have succeeded admirably (as in grain ele- 
vators, stock yards and coal wharves), we are still far be- 
hind some European countries, and especially England, 
for which reasons may be found as plenty as for our ex- 
cellence in carrying long distances. 

The ideally perfect transportation line would take the 
passenger or freight at any given point in one city and 


land it at any point in the place to which it is consigned. 
Our transportation lines in some instances hardly do more 
than to receive at the border of one terminus and carry to 
the border of the other. The merchant may receive his 
consignment three or four miles from his warehouse or 
from the point at which it must be re-shipped; and three 
or four miles of cartage through a crowded city bring us 
back to the dark ages of transportation, and add immense- 
ly to the cost of transferring from producer to consumer. 

Cities are among the most serious obstacles to transpor- 
tation. It appears that the cost of getting grain from a 
New York railroad terminus, moved in floating elevators, 
which can reach unobstructed any part of New York har- 
bor, from the cars to the vessel in which it is exported is 
about one-tenth of the cost of carriage from Chicago to 
New York, one-fourth of the canal charge last year from 
Buffalo to New York, and three-fourths of the canal toll 
over a distance of more than 300 miles. Yet this is per- 
haps the cheapest imaginable mode of transfer from cars 
to vessels which cannot come directly to the railroad ter- 
minus. For goods that are delivered at one point in New 
York and must be carted thence to another point for dis- 
tribution, and again carted for reshipment or to the con- 
sumer, the handling after the goods leave the railroad is 
an enormous expense. 


The case of New York is considered quite fully in the 
part of the report of the Rapid Transit Gommittee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers which we copy this 
week, ‘‘On the Best and Cheapest Methods of Delivering, 
Storing and Distributing Goods and Freight.” The Com- 
mittee’s attention, of course, was confined to the City of 
New York—a case, indeed, requiring particular attention, 
since its natural advantages are offset by its neglect to se- 
cure modern methods of handling and transferring which 
competing cities have already adopted. But their study 
and the further investigation of the subject deserves at- 
tention in nearly all American cities; for the facilities for 
getting traffic to them have far surpassed those for getting 
it through them or distributing it in them. 

It is natural that this should beso. The distinguishing 
feature of American railroad engineering has been the 
making of efficient railroads with little money. Now, you 
can do nothing with a little money in an enterprise re- 
quiring much land in a great city. If you buy the land 
for tracks as well as your stations, you can soon spend 
enough to make a railroad half-way across the continent; 
if you do not buy your land (and probably if you do) you 
must make vast expenditures for tunnels, bridges, viaducts, 
etc., of which the Fourth Avenue Improvement in New 
York is an example close at hand. 

In England, where capital is abundant, but city prop- 
erty generally not worth much more than it is here (ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the heart of London), as a rule railroads 
have their stations, both passenger and freight, in the 
hearts of cities, and in London (and in most other large 
towns, we think) their connections are such that fr_ight 
may be consigned to any one of several stations within the 
city, which enables the merchant io get his goods at the 
nearest station. 


New York, by reason of its form, as a long, narrow 
island, and its situation, with navigable waters nearly all 
around it, offers peculiar advantages and disadvantages 
for the delivery of goods. Itsnarrowness and its docks on 
each side enable vessels to approach within a mile 
of any building on the island. On the other hand, the 
great channels on the east and west,,and the bay on the 
south, prevent any railroad’s finding an entrance into the 
city except from the north, and the wide Hudson River 
virtually prevents an entrance in this direction by roads 
from the south and west, which are the chief carriers of 
traffic. Again, the elongated form of the island increases 
the average distance to any single station in it, however 
central. If the twenty square miles included in a strip of 
land ten miles long by two wide were in a circular form, 
a central station would be but 2} miles from the streets on 
the boundaries, instead of five, as in the other case; and 
the St. John’s Park station of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River road in New York is no less than seven miles 
from the Harlem end of the city. 


The obstacle presented by the water to the approach of 
southern and western railroads is not easy to overcome, 
but is witigated greatly by transferring cars in boats, and 
is to some extent and may be to a much greater one by 
warehousing goods on the Jersey side of the Hudson until 
needed, and by transferring such as are shipped directly 
to the vessels, without crossing the Hudson at all. 

The form of the island, however, though so unfavorable 
for the establishment of central stations and railroads in 
the heart of the city, gives extraordinary advantages to a 
marginal railroad, such as the committee proposes. With 
it and the requisite transfer-ferries, the city would have 
the same advantages for rail that it has for water transpor- 
tation, and cars as well as vessels could come within a 
mile of every building on the island. 

The Committee’s report gives abundant evidence of the 
formidable character of the terminal expenses at New 
York. The table appended to it, which we have had to 
abbreviate greatly, especially deserves study by all who 








are interested in keeping for New York its position as the 
commercial center of the country. Whatever improve. 
ments may be made in railroad transportation, and how. 
ever much the cost of carriage may be reduced thereby, 
New York will fare little better for them, because its com. 
petitors will share equally in these advantages. But the 
terminal expenses must be reduced, if at all, by a local 
improvement and through local efforts, and in so far ag 
New York is now behind other cities, its advantage by 
making such improvement will be the greater; and, more. 
ovex, the peculiar position which now forms one of the 
great obstacies to economical distribution, may, as we 
have said, with such an improvement be turned into an 
advantage such as scarcely any other Atlantic port can 
enjoy. 

The table appended to the report gives the estimated 
average present cost per ton of handling each of 
the different articles of domestic produce that arrive at the 
city of New York. These expenses vary from $1 for cut 
meats, oil cake and cotton-seed meal up to $12 for calves, 
the latter being marketed in New York, driven to abattoirs, 
and their meat carted thence to butcher shops. The lowest 
cost is equivalent to transportation by rail a distance of 80 
miles at the average rates received by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1874; the highest to more than the cost of 
transportation from Chicago to New York at that rate, 
Flour is reported to cost $2 per ton, wheat $1.30, corn $1.40, 
cotton $3.20, hides $10, all stock for slaughter except 
calves $10, sugar $3, petroleum $2, tobacco $3.33, barreled 
meats $2. The total terminal expense for 1873 is given as 
$14,200,188, which is an average of $3.07 per ton for the 
4,631,700 received—enough to have carried it from Buffalo 
to Utica on the New York Central at its average rates of 
last year, or from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg on the Penn- 
sylvania. 

In this table only eleven of the articles enumerated 
equal in weight 1 per cent of the total receipts. Wheat 
forms 25.4 per cent. of the total, and flour and grain some- 
thing more than one-half (51.6 per cent.) Live stock form 
12.3 per cent., and live stock and their products (meat, 
lard, hides, wool, butter, cheese, etc.), just 20 per cent. 

Five leading products form about 93 per cent. of the 
whole, as follows: 


Flour and @raid.....ccccccsccccssccccccce 
Stock and stock products 





So faras bulk is concerned, the others are unimportant, 
and with these five provided for the rest would cause verv 
little trouble—indeed, would doubtless themselves be 
mostly provided for. 

Of the entire receipts of 4,631,700 tons, the route of ar- 
rival, whether by land or water, is indicated for just about 
three-quarters —3,445,682 tons. Of this, 2,067,639 tons 


were received by rail—61 per cent. But of the other 
articles whose route of arrival is not indicated, very nearly 


all, except cotton and naval stores, must have arrived by 
rail. 

The reader, however, must not take this as a statement 
of the total freight handled in New York harbor. It only 
assumes to be a statement of the receipts of ‘domestic 
produce,” and the report calls special attention to its in- 
completeness and laments the impossibility of collecting 
statistics of the total traffic. Thus there is no statement 
of coal receipts, which are larger than any one class of 
those in the table, none of iron, and none of merchandise 
and manufactured goods that have gone through anything 
more than the simplest process of manufacture—such as 
that of cattle into meat, grain into flour and 
whiskey, seeds and fat into oil, etc.; and none of any kind 
of building materials. The articles in the table, indeed, 
form but a fraction of the freight handled at the port of 
New York, and the $14,200,000 estimated cost of handling 
must be swelled by other millions for the terminal ex- 
penses of these other articles. Yet this amount is greater 
than the net earnings of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad for any year, and about the same as the 
net earnings of the 1,520 miles of line worked by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company in 1874. 

Thus it is evident that the termina] tax is a severe one. 
The facts shown, we believe, make it plain that it can be 
reduced legitimately much more in proportion than the 
other transportation tax, and that for the interests of New 
York its reduction is much more important. New York, 


methods which exists to a great extent in many of our 
large cities, and which usually can be removed only by ® 
large expenditure of capital and the co-operation of the 
different railroad companies. 








THE UNION PACIFIC. 


The circumstances of the Pacific railroads are such that 
they command much more attention, and, indeed, até 
really more important, than their traffic would indicate. 
Constructed by the aid of the Government and attracting 
during constraction the eyes of the world as it were, and 
now forming the only railroad route.across the continent 








except the little Panama Railroad, which is further off 
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than San Francisco itself, the route from Omaha to Sacra- 
mento is quite as well knownas any other in Americe, 
probably, and pop ularly is supposed to be much more im- 
portant as a carrier of traffic than it really is. Just now the 
movement in Union Pacific stock makes one of the roads 
forming the route temporarily more prominent than usual 
even; and we think we shall be justified in giving here a 
brief analysis of the operations of the Union Pacific in con- 
nection with a review of its annual report for 1874. The 
President’s report was issued some weeks ago, and was 
published as an advertisement in most of the New York 
daily papers; but the entire report, with the appendix 
which gives in detail the figures concerning the traffic, 


earnings and expenses of the road, was issued later, and |- 


has received no attention from the press. 
For the years 1873 and 1874 the earnings and expenses 
were, as heretofore reported: 





1874. 1873. Inc, or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings..........++ $10,559,880 $10,266,104  Inc...$293,776 2.8 
EXDeMS€S.......+06 4,652,315 4,974,861 Dec.. 322,546 6.5 
Net earnings.... $5,907,565 $5,291,243 Inc... $616,322 11.6 
Earnings per mile.. 10,232 9,948 284 2.8 


These earnings would put the road in the rank of the 
first-class roads from Chicago westward, with the differ- 
ence that the Union Pacific is all main line, and the 
Chicago roads are more than half branches. 

The earnings, of course, do not indicate the amount of 





the traffic. That we find from the report to have been as 
follows : 

Tonnage mileage : 1874. 1873. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Of through treight..... 139,850,277 97,291,847 Inc ..42,658,930 43.7 
Of local freight........ 122,383,660 126,070,195 Dec.. 3,681,635 2.9 
Of government treight. 10,119,953 9,870,562 Inc... 3,249,391 47.3 

Total...... ..... ..272,358,790 230,282,104 Inc ..42,126,686 18.3 


The increase is certainly very large, and is the more en- 
couraging from the fact that there was in 1873 an increase 
of 24.3 per cent. over the tonnage mileage of 1872, and the 
freight traffic of 1874 is shown to be 47.3 per cent. greater 
than that of 1872. The Union Pacific can hardly be called 
anew road, but few new roads have shown a more rapid 
increase of freight traffic. 

Great as is this increase, however, the road cannot yet 
be said to have a great traffic. Having a length of 1,038 
miles, the tonnage mileage per mile of road was 262,388 
during the year, while the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with earnings per mile during the same year smaller by a 
tenth, had a freight traffic of 364,243 ton-miles per mile of 
road, the Michigan Central 807,735 ton-miles on its Main 
and Air Line, and the New York Central & Hudson River 
1,391,560 miles on the whole of its lines, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and branches 1,565,233; and on the main line of 
the Philadelphia & Reading there were 5,459,177 ton-miles 
per mile of road. 

Thus the freight traffic of the Union Pacific, a through 
line without branches, is less than a twentieth of that of 
the Reading main line. It is equivalent to 42 full car- 
loads daily each way over the road, for the working days 
of the year. 

The passenger traffic’ was as follows : 
1873. 





1874. Increase. P.c. 

* Passenger mileage, local.... 24,251,078 18,630,583 5,720,495 30.9 
“ es through. 80,887,128 17,178,471 3,708,657 4.8 
WE bs cccvceccsccscocee 105,138,206 95,709,064 9,429,152 9.8 
This, too, is a very satisfactory increase, though only 


about half as great in proportion as the increase in freight 
traffic. And it also follows a year of increasing traffic, fo, 
1878 exceeded 1872 by no less than 18.8 per cent., and the 
passenger traffic of 1874 was 30.6 per cent. larger than 
that of 1872. 

This passenger traffic which has grown so rapidly still 
remains comparatively light, however. It is equivalent to 
101,289 passenger-miles per mile of road, which gives 162 
passengers each way daily excepting Sundays—enough to 
fill three ordinary cars full. 

Thus we see that the Union Pacific has by no means a 
heavy traffic—has indeed a light traffic, such as would not 
support an ordinary Illinois or Iowa railroad, where so 
many railroads with a light traffic do, however, manage to 
live. Nevertheless the Union Pacific has large gross 
earnings and still larger net earnings, and has begun to 
pay dividends on a very large capital stock. 

The strength of its financial position is due almost en- 
tirely to the fact that nearly all of its business is not sub- 
ject to competition, and the company is therefore able to 
fix its charges as it pleases within the figures which would 
Prevent traffic. The report states the average rate per ton 
per mile to have been 1.84 cent in 1874, but the 
division of the total freight earnings by the to’al 
tonnage mileage shows it to have been 2.08 
cents, or an eighth greater. The freight rate is not 
® high one, however, the immense distances over which 
most of this road’s traffic must move rendering it impos- 
sible to maintain a high rate. Even two cents per ton per 
mile from Omaha to San Francisco makes a charge of $38 
per ton, and nota little of the through freight has to be 
carried a thousand miles amd more in additionto its 
transit over the Pacific railroads. 

With passengers it is different. Many must travel, and 
the Saving of time by the railroad compared with any other 
Pa in the case of a large part of the travelers is enough 

Pay the whole cost of the passage at the rates now 





charged. The average rate in 1874 was 3.76 cents per 
mile, which is higher than on most railroads farther east, 
it is true, yet is exceeded on a great many lines. 

The increase in passenger mileage was nearly 10 per 
cent. during the year under consideration, while the in- 
crease in passenger earnings was but 1.6 per cent., 
and the difference shows that there was a con- 
siderable decrease in the average passenger 
rate. And with freight we have an _  in- 
crease of but 2.7 per cent. in earnings, while the traffic was 
larger by more than 18 per cent. In the case of freight the 
reduction was from 2.40 to 2.08 cents per ton per mile, or 
13} per cent. 

The road has another advantage in the cheapness with 
which it can be worked, but this cheapness is doubtless 
mainly due to the same fact that enables it to fix its 
charges at high rates—that is the absence of competition. 
For the cheapness with which the road is worked is due 
mainly, doubtless, to the very moderate speed with which 
its trains are run. Its express train travel 
an average of a. little less then twenty miles an 
hour, its mixed train less than twelve mules, and 
with only these trains in the way, of course 
it can scarcely ever be necessary to hurry the freight 
trains. The speed of trains is a matter of the highest im- 
portance as affecting the cost of working a railroad, and 
the absence of competition enables the Pacific railroads to 
regulate it as may be most economical. Otherwise the 
cheapness at which a given amount of traffic is carried 
would be almost miraculous, considering that the whole 
amount of traffic is so small. For freight last year it ap- 
pears to have been 0.936 cent per ton per mile, which is as 
low a cost as on the New York Central, with its enormous 
traffic, ever reached until last year. 

The only competitor of the Union Pacific has now come 
under the control of that company. It would be an er- 
ror, however, to assume that on this account the road be- 
comes free to charge whatever it pleases. As we have 
said, very much of its traffic cannot be had at all at a high 
rate, and the maintenance of such charges would 
doubtless soon greatly diminish the traffic of the road and 
prevent its future increase. And again, while the Pacific 
Mail steamers cease to compete, the steamer route from New 
York to San Francisco remains open to every man who owns 
a steamer, and if very high rates are maintained and 
the Pacific Mail does not compete, doubtless very soon we 
will have vessels that will. The normal growth of the 
traffic of the Union Pacific, however, under such compe- 
tition as it has hitherto met, indicates for it a sufficiently 
prosperous future. 








Tue Propuction oF ANTHRACITE Pia, according to a cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, who has been reviewing 
the condition of the anthracite iron turnaces, has been re- 
duced as follows: In the Lehigh valley out of 53 furnaces 31 
are in blast, in the Schuylkill valley 15 out of 42 are in blast, 
and in th Susquehanna valley 10 out of 24. Of a total of 119 
furnaces in the anthracite region 63, or 53 per cent., are out of 
blast. Probably not all would find a demand for their produc- 
tion if there were no artificial obstacles, but the chief reason 
for their closing is the impossibility of obtaining coal due to 
the strikes at the mines. The weakness of the demand for 
iron is made very plain by the fact that this artificial arrest 
of production has had so little influence in raising prices, 
The effect on railroad traffic is great. The anthracite move- 
ment in 1874, in spite of the great depression in business, 
was not very much less than that of 1873; but the 
returns for the first quarter of this year show a great 
decrease from 1874, when already there had been a 
decrease of about 9 per cent. compared with 1873, 
Nearly all traffic in the mining and smelting districts 
falls off with the decrease in iron and coal production. 

The result, however, though for the moment most unfavora- 
ble, may not after all affect very seriously the result of the 
year’s business, provided the strikes do not last ; for the reason 
that during the rest of the season the mines and furnaces can 
easily produce all that could possibly have been demanded of 
them if there had been no strike—their capacity for produc- 
tion greatly exceeding any demand that the most sanguine 
could hope for this year. These strikes and the consequent 
great fluctuations in anthracite production and traffic occur so 
frequently that all engaged in the business or affected by it 
count on them and allow for them in their calculations. They 
are, according to previous experience, one of the obstacles to 
production quite as inevitable as water in the mines or the ac- 
tion ot the elements on road-beds. They are, doubtless, not 
really inevitable, but so far they occur so often that they must 
be taken into account into all calculations of the business and 
income of coal miners, coal carriers, and great coal consumers. 
Practically (whoever may be to blame for them) they add a 
certain percentage to the average cost of fuel, and increase 
immensely the risks of investments in some of the most im- 
portant and indispensable industries. 








Immigration continues very light, and, in spite of an in- 
crease of about 6 per cent. in the arrivals at New York during 
the first quarter of 1875, is probably really considerably less 
than last year. Of the 17,128 passengers who arrived, only 
9,058, little more than half, were strictly immigrants—per- 
sons arriving for the first time in the United States. Lvi- 
dently the low steerage rates for a year past, and the lack of 
profitable employment here, have induced many foreigners to 
revisit their old homes, for no less than 5,301 of the arrivels 





were persons who had come to the country before, Business 


is generally very dull in Europe, and there are plenty of rea- 
sons for the workman there to try to better himself; but there 
is even less demand for his labor here than there, and so he 
stays at home. Doubtless, unless business revives to an un- 
expected degree, immigrant traffic will make very little figure 
in our railroad accounts of 1875, which, if it is to be taken at 
the rates ruling on the trunk lines last year, will be a good 
thing for the railroads. With a revival of business, doubtless, 
we will have a revival of immigration. 








Mr. Apams’ Raruroap Lecturgs, delivered at the Lowell 
Institute last winter were twelve in n=mber, and had the fol- 
lowing titles: ‘George Stephenson and the Rocket;” “The 
Early Railroads of America;” ‘ Forty-five Years Later;” “‘The 
Railroad Revolution;” “ Railroad Manias;” “ Railroad Acci- 
dents;” ‘‘O:imes on Railroad Trains;” “Stock Watering;” 
“The Oredit Mobilier;” ‘‘ ‘The Grangers’;” “The Hoosac 
Tunnel;” ‘Forms of Railroad Ownership and their Political 
Evolution.” The last of these, revised for our columns by Mr. 
Adams and entitled “The Railroad Problem,” we published 
two weeks ago. The one on “The Grangers” appears in the 
North American Review for April. Of the others there has 
been no publication, we believe, except in the more or less im- 
perfec: reports that appeared in the Boston papers as the lec- 
tures were delivered. 


Oeneral Railroad “Mlews. 











ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Cincinnati, Richmond & Fort Wayne.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Richmond, Ind., April 1, the following directors were 
chosen: Wm. Parry, A. F. Scott, J. H. Moorman, Elwood Pat- 
terson, Charles F. Coffin, Richmond, Ind.; Gen. A. Stone, 
Winchester, Ind.; 4. McKew, Ridgeville, Ind.; J. Studebaker, 
Decatur, Ind.; Pliny Hoagland, Fort Wayne, Ind.; J. N. Mc- 
Cullough, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. H. Short, Cincinnati. 


Maine Central.—The board of directors has revived the office 
of General Manager and appointed to that position Mr. Charles 
F. Hatch, who retired a short time since. Mr. Payson Tucker, 
formerly of the Boston & Maine and later of the Eastern, was 
5 Superintendent. There are rumors of many other 
changes. 

Northern Raiiroad of the United States of Colombia.—Megar s. 
D. de Castro & Co, have been appointed agents for this road 
: o ~ States. Their office is at No. 25 William street 

ew rork., 


Chicago & Aliton.—Mr. William Marley, formerly Chief Train 
Dispatcher, has been appointed Assistant Superiptendent, in 
ee of C, H. Seaver, who recently resigned on account of il 

ealth, and has since died. 

Te'edo, Peoria & Warsaw.—Mr. A. L. Hopkins, the Re 
ceiver, will hereafter act as Superintendent in place of W. H 
Cruger, resigned. 

Kentucky & Great Eastern.+—The new board of directors has 
elected the following officers: President, Gen. A. J. Warner, 
Marietta, O.; Vice President and General Manager, Maj. Jobn 
hen Cincinnati; Secretary, Thomas Wrightson, Newport, 

y. 

Michigan Lake Shore.—At a special meeting held in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., March 25, the following directors were cho sen: 
Joseph Fisk, A. J. Kellogg, Allegan, Mich,; E. P. Ferry, Grand 
Haven, Mich.; Thomas D. Mess er, Wm. Thaw, J. N. MeCul- 
lough, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Thomas A. Scott, Philadelphia; G. W. 
Cass, 8. J. Tilden, New York. 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw.—Mr. W. R. Crumpton, late of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been a pointed Gen- 
eral Western Agent, with headquarters in Burlington, Ia. 

New Jersey Midland.—On a: — ofthe first mortgage 
bondholders, the Chancellor of New Jersey has appointed Gar- 
ret A. Hobart and James W. McCulloch, Receivers. Mr. Ho- 
bart is the Receiver already appointed by the Chancellor ina 
suit for payment of overdue coupons, 

Denver, South Park and Pacific.—The officers of this com- 
pany are as follows : Jobn Evans, President; W. 8. Cheeseman, 
Vice-President; G. W. Kassler, Secretary; C. B. Kountz, Treas- 
urer; B. M. Hughes, Attorney; Chas. Wheeler, Auditor; L. H, 
Eicholtz, Chief Engineer; B. M. Gilman, Superintendent; A, 
8. Hughes, General Freight Agent. The offices are at Den- 
ver, 

Pacific, of Missouri,—At the annual meeting in St. Louis, 
Mareh 29, the following gentlemen were elected directors: T, 
B. Edgar, W. M. Samuel, E. O. Stanard, J.J. Taussig and Jas. 
E.Yeatman. Ata subsequent meeting of the board Mr. Samuel 
Hays was chosen President and James E. Yeatman Vice-Presi- 
dent, in place of D. R. Garrison and Andrew Peirce, Jr., who 
declined serving longer. Mr. J. L. Dearborn was chosen Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and James Baker, Attorney. 

Detroit, Hel River & Illinois.—Mr. J. O. Hadley has been 
appointed Supermtendent of Track. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Logansport, Crawfordsville & Southwestern, 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Iowa.—The first board of directors 
is as follows : J. B. Bassett, C. M. Loring, 8. E. Neiler, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; L. Z. Rogers, Waterville, Minn.; W. W. Walker, 
J. W. Traer, John F, E y; George Douglass, Cedar Rapids, Ie, 
The last four are connected with the Kap- 
ids & Minnesota. 


Missouri Railroad Commissioners.—The Governor of Mis- 
souri has appointed as the board of Railroad Commissioners, 
Henry Spaunhorst of St. Louis, Henry C. Young of Spring- 
field, and John Walker of Howard Oounty. Of these Mr. 
Spaunhorst is President of the Association which publishes 
the Ameriva, a German paper in St. Louis ; Colonel Young is 
a lawyer of considerable practice and was at one time attorney 
for the projected St. Louis & Mexican Gulf road, and Mr. 
Walker is a wealthy farmer and prominent Granger. 


Poughkeepsie Bridge Company.—H. A. Nelson and J. 0. 
Whitehouse have been chosen directors in place of Strickland 
Kneass and David Salomon, resigned. 

Lake Erie, Evansville & Southwestern.—At the annual meet- 
ing, April 1, the following directors were chosen: Samuel Bay- 
ard, Thomas E. Garvin, Matt. Henning, Robert Pattison, 
Evansville, Ind.; Will. Cumback, Greensburgh, Ind.; A. 
Haines, Sr., Eaton, O.; W. H. H. Dye, Troy, O.; J. N. McBeth, 
Bellefontaine, O.; i. B. Hanson, Saratoga, N. ¥ : eT. 

. Da . H. Decker, George H. Ellery, T. Henry Mason, 
New York. The board elected officers as follows: ent, 
George H. Ellery; Vice-President, Robert Pattison; Secretary, 
Wm. F. Ward, New York; Assistant Secretary, Wm. 8. F 
Evansville, Ind.; Treasurer, W. Hart Smith, New York; Chief 
Engineer, John H. Blish, Seymour, Ind. 


Panama,.—At the annual meeting in New York, Avail 6th 


urlington, Ce 


following directors were chosen: H. H. Baxter, 
Burke, Wm. Butler Duncan, H.C. Emmott, Goorge J. Forrest, 
Charles G. Francklyn, C. K. Garrison, J. G. McCullough, John 


R. Marshall, 8. C0. m 


all, 0 Frank Work, New York ; 
W. Park, Bennington, V i 


> Trenor 
; John P. Jones, Virginia 
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The board has elected Trenor W. Park, President; J. Mc- 
Cullough, Vice-President; W. J. Emmett, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Oh & Alton.—At the annual menting in Chicago, April 
5, the following directors, whose terms expired, were re- 
elected for three years : George Straut, Peoria, Ill. ; John A. 
Stewart, New York; John F. Slater, Norwich, Conn. The 
board re-elected T. B. Blackstone, President, and chose the 
following Executive ‘Committee : T. B. Blackstone, John Cre- 
rar, John B. Drake, J. J. Mitchell, George Straut. 

Second Avenue.—At the annual neg | in New York, April 
5, the following directors were chosen: T. W. Decker, James 
Everard, James D. Fish, Adolphus Hamilton, Waldo Hutchins, 


David J. King, Thomas J. McCahill, Moses Mehrbach, Solomon 
Mehrbachb m. Richardson, OC. Schwarzwaelder, Wm. 8. 
Thorn, Julius Wadsworth. 


Eastern,—Mr. J. B. Whitney, Roadmaster, has been trans- 
ferred from the Fourth to the First —, with headquar- 
ters at Somerville, Mass., to take the place of Dana Z. Smith, 
resigned. Mr. Edward Leavitt has been appointed Roadmas.- 
ter on the Fourth Division. 

Logansport, Urawfordsville & Southwestern.—Mr. A. N. Leit- 
naker, late Master of Trans; rtation, has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent, and Mr. W. G. Brimson Master of 
Transportation. Mr. Brimson has been Train Dispatcher on 
the Toledo Division of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


Centennial Bureau of Transportation.—Mr. Dolphus Torrey, 
Superintendent of the Pullman Palace Car Company for the 
division which includes the Pennsylvania and its allied roads, 
and Superintendent of the Woodruff any oe, Sd line before 
it was absorbed by the Pullman Company, has been appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Transportation of the United States 
Centennial Commission, The duties of the Bureau are sum- 
marized as follows: “ Foreign transportation tor goods and 
visitors; transportation for goods and visitors in the United 
States; local transportation; ae customs regu- 
lations.” Mr. Torrey will have to negotiate with transporta- 
tion lines to secure the greatest possible facilities for carry- 
ing and transferring travelers and goods coming to and going 
from the Exposition, within the city as well as outside of it, 
and make the existence and method of using these facilities 
as plain as possible to all who may wish to visit it. This is a 
work of great importance to the success of the Exposition, 
and one for which Mr. Torrey has exceptional qualifications. 


Great Western of Canada.—Mr. Charles Percy, of the Secre- 
tary’s Department of the ye | Clearing House in London, 
has received the appointment of Assistant Manager and Treas- 
urer. He has been for 15 years in the service of the pon | 
House, and for some time Secretary of the English and Scotc 
Traffic Conference, and is reported to have the general confi- 
dence and esteem of English railroad men. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. G. A. Hobart, Receiver of the New Jersey Midland 
Railroad, was thrown from. his c ge in Paterson, April 2, 
and had an ankle dislocated, besides receiving some severe 
bruises. 

—Mr, ©. H. Seaver, Assistant Repeviotentent of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, died at his residence in Chicago, March $1 
after a long illness. He was a well-known railroad man an 
was highly esteemed. 

—Mr. William Hoge, President of the St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Northern Railway Company and a member of the banking 
house of Wm. Hoge & (o., of New York, died in St. Louis, 





April 3. 
—Gen. George Stark has resigned his position as Manager 
of the Boston & Lowell and Lowell & Nashua railroads, after 


« service of 22 years. A {disagreement with the board of 
directors is said to be the cause of his retirement. 

—Mr. John W. Garrett, President of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Company, arrived in Baltimore April 3, on his return from his 
Southern _ Mr. Keyser, the Second Vice-President, is 
now in Florida for the benefit ot his health. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Grain Movement. 
Foreign of breadstuffs from the United States Sep- 
tember 1 to March 80 at New York, March 27 at Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and March 18 at San Francisco and 

other parts were: 
1874-75. 


1873-74. Decrease. P. c. 


Flour, bbls..........+-. » 636,471 988,760 852,289 35.3 
Wheat, bush..... + eee 31,796,699 35,665,540 3,866,841 10.8 
Corn, DUBN.......eereeeee 10,122,362 13,044,635 2,922,278 225 





# Total... +. +++ +44,782,181 63,157,595 8,375,414 15.8 
~“® Flour reduced to wheat on the basis of 434 bushels per barrel. 


Wheat— 1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P, o, 
Week ending March 27: 

Lake ports’ receipts...... 629,649 619,146 Inc... 10,503 

Lake ports’ shipments.... 363,768 393,637 Dec.. 29,869 

Atlantic ports’ receipts... 504,781 429,690 Ino... 


Lake ports’ receipts...... 8,828,777 16,927,630 Deoc.. 8,098,853 47. 
Lake ports’ shipments.... 3,109,171 7,851,199 Dec.. 4,642,028 5 


17 
7.6 
76,091 17.5 
Jan 1 to March 27: 

z 9 
1 
Atlantic ports’ receipts... 3,869,955 9,596,815 Dec.. 5,726,860 59.6 


Aug. 1 to March 27 : 

Lake ports’ receipts..... 43,359,513 58,262,605 Dec..14,903,092 25.6 

Flour— 1875, 1874. Decrease. P. o. 

Week endinz March 27 ; 

Lake ports’ receipts...... 87,409 106,256 18,847 17.8 

Lake ports’ shipments. «+» 88,368 101,604 18,236 13.0 

Atlantic ports’ receipts... 138,504 157,039 18,535 118 
Jan. 1 to March 27: 

Lake ports’ receipts...... 942,348 1,546,942 604,594 39.1 

Lake porte’ shipments.... 947,870 1,386,084 438,664 31.7 

Atlantic ports’ receipts... 1,785,809 2,636,750 850,941 32.3 
Aug. 1 to March 27: 

Lake ports’ receipts...... 3,496,328 4,216,100 719,772 17.1 

Grain of al! Kinds— 1875. 1874, Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Week ending March 27: 

Lake ports’ receipts ...... 1,397,956 1,849,558 Dec.. 451,608 24.4 

Lake ports’shipments .. 1,087,241 1,018,655 Inc... 68,586 6.7 

Atlantic ports’ receipts... 1,727,392 1,364,708 Inc... 362,684 26.6 
Jan, 1 to March 27: 

Lake ports’ receipts..... + 23,985,444 31,887,259 Dec 17,951,815 24.9 

Lake ports’ shipments ...10,489,339 13,709,862 Dec.. 3,220,513 30.8 


Atlantic ports’ receipts...21,061,404 22,748,481 Dec,. 1,687,077 7.4 

Aug. 1 to March 27 : 

Lake ports’ receipts..... .93,723,406 117,966,698 Deo. .24,243,292 20.5 

In the last table it is noticeable that the Atlantic ports’ re- 
ceipts since January 1 year have decreased but about half 
as much as the lake ports’ shipments, and little more than 
one-fifth as much as the lake ports’ receipts. 

The supply seems nearly to have been kept up, but not frcm 
the Northwest. Again we call attention to the fact that the 
great decrease of 20% per cent. in the lake port receipts of 
grain of all kinds from the gt months of the crop year is 
owing chiefly to the extraor y traffic of the year compared 
with. Compared with 1872-73 the decrease was but 8 per cent., 
and compared with 1871-72 less than 3 per cent. The winter 
shipments, \oo, which for the first quarter of this year were 
about 31 per cent. less than in 1874, were 23 per cent more than 
in 1873 or 1872. The shi its from the Northwest eastward 
or the last week reported were a trifle less than for the pre- 


ns week, but much larger than for the two weeks previous. 


Of grain of all kinds they have been: week ending March 6 
474,588 bushele; March 18, 810,527 bushels; March 20, 1,118 846 
bushels; March 27, 1,087,241 bushels. This is larger than 
last year’s movement at the same time, ard about as large as 
the average weekly movement of the first quarter of 1874, 
= was much the largest ever known while navigation was 
closed. 


Baltimore grain and flour receipts for March were: 


1875. 1874. Inc or Dec. P.c. 
Flour, barrels..........-+++ 155,238 154,287 Inc.. 951 0% 
Wheat, bushels ............ 286,951 215,692 Inc.. 71,259 33 
Corn, bushels.......... see. 945,453 1,092,487 Dec..147,025 13 
ck cccccnceaeas 70,826 83,732 Dec.. 12,906 153 
Railroad Earnings. 


The following companies have reported earnings: 
Year— 1874. 1873. Inc, or Dec, P.c. 
Cleveland, Col., Cin. & Ind. $4,248,606 $4,887,449 Dec..$688,843 1314 
Expenses .... seers 3,182,155 3,423,398 Dec.. 241,243 7% 














Net carnings......... $1,066,451 $1,464,051 Dec. .$397,600 27% 
Earn, per mile,....... $9,040 $10,399 Dec.. $1,359 13% 
Per cent, of expenses. . 74.90 WOR wens deresice pyre 
Three months ending September 30— 
1874. 
Denver, South Park & Pac. $5,983 ....c.c000 — sevvecccsces re 
EXPeNs68......00 seees ATL cccccccce oeee 
Net earnings.......... Dn aiheceesae -dAdendencaee 
Earnings per mile, ... S874 nccce ecere — eevecevcccce 
Per cent, of expenses. ere 
Month of February— 1875. 1874. 
Union Pacific. .........++. $620,307 $607,990 Inc.. $12,317 20% 
Expenses........++.+. 272,188 374,906 Dec.. 102,718 27% 
Net earnings......... $348,119 $233,084 Inc..$115,035 49% 


Month of March— 


Union Pacific..... coocccce 823,510 651,475 Inc.. 172,035 26% 
Great Western, two weeks 
ending March 19..... £39 838 £44,502 Dec £4,664 10% 
Grand Trunk, week 
ending March 13 40,100 39,700 Inc.. 400 1 


St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 80.— 
Third week in March. $73,849 
Ohicago Traffic, 


The movement in 1875 for March and the first quarter of the 
year is reported as follows: 


——-Reeeipts-—— 


$59,671 Inc.. $14,178 23% 


-—-Shipments--— 


March, Quarter. March. Quarter. 
Flour, bbls..........++++- 288,798 603,344 198,089 529,326 
re 3,823,563 10,459,673 2,050,033 5,596,204 
Stock products, tons...... 10,275 46,928 32,280 121,381 


The increase in grain movement in March has been but 
trifling, notwithstanding the generally lower rates of freight 
on sbipments and the better weather part of the month. The 
month had 34.5 per cent. of the days in the quarter, and the 
receipts during it were 39.6 per cent, of the flour, and 36.6 per 
cent. of the grain received during the quarter; the shipments 
87.4 of the flour and 36.6 per cent. of the grain shipped durin 
the quarter. In “stock products” we have included cure 
meats, barreled pork and beef, lard, dressed hogs, tallow and 
hides; but not butter, cheese and wool. Notwithstanding 
that the quarter includes half of the packing season, and is 
the poorest for grain receipts, the grain and flour receipts 
weigh more than #1x times as much, and the shipments one- 
half more than those of “stock products.” 


Qoal Movement. 
The tonnage of anthracite coal reported by the leading lines 
for the three months ending March 27 were as follows: 
Anthracite— 





1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Del., Lacka. & Western...... 541,831 507,810 Inc. 34,521 6% 
Lehigh Div., CentralofN.J.. 121,482 294,186 Dec, 172,704 58% 
Del. & Hud, Canal Co........ 590,820 495,873 Inc. 94,947 19% 
Penna. Coal Co, over Erie Ry. 227,983 240,187 Dec. 12,204 5% 
Philadelphia & Reading...... 218,053 721,990 Dec. 618,937 70% 
Lehigh Valley.......ss0+++ o 318,516 831,232 Dec. 512,716 615, 
Summit Branch............+ 60,789 55,350 Inc, 5,439 9% 
Shamokin Div. North’n Cent, 85,387 60,305 Inc. 25,082 41% 
DONG so sanes cocessoves 2,169,861 3,206,433 Dec, 1,046,572 325; 


The enormous decrease on certain lines was caused by the 
general strike of the miners in the Schuylkill and Lehigh re- 
gions. 

Semi-bituminous— 





1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P, c. 
Clearfield coal over Tyrone 
eS eer 190,156 142,102 Inc, 48,054 383% 
Huntington & Broad Top.... 47,747 63,361 Dec. 15,614 245 
East Broad Top........+..+ Oo eee Inc, 6,878 .. 
BORG cece ccrsvcvccce 243,781 205.463 Ine. 38,318 1854 
Bituminous— 
Cumberland, all lines........ 257,680 231,671 Inc. 26,009 1114 
Barciay Railroad .......... 71,852 ececee sees 060G60 “bak 
Pittsb’gh Region, over Penna, 
R. R. aud branches........ 236,356 = sanee . 
Allegheny Region,over Penna, 
biEBseabe6. 500s 40b0es000 Se © nk. dan. Leeeeesesnns 
Chesapeake & Obio R. R.... SSE = neseee §=—«_ Be Hd ed de 
TOU sc ccccccdcccscece 630,924 ...... 


Tron Movement. 
Receipts and shipments of iron ore and pig iron at St. Louis 
for the week ending April 8 were: 


-—~ -RECEIPTS..—— -——-SHIPMENTS,——, 


Ore. Pig. Total. Ore. Pig. Total. 

PE ccstabeenss caste 480 570 1,050 383 390 773 
| errr rr rome Te 400 400 ° eve ine 
ee x5 480 970 1,450 383 390 773 


Cotton Movement. 


Mobile cotton receipts for the seven months from Septem- 
ber 1, 1874 to April 2, 1875 were: 





1874-75. 1873-74. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Mobile & Ohio............ 187,611 165,087 Dec, 27,476 165% 

Mobile & Montgomery..... 78,744 39,658 Inc. 39,086 985 
Mobile & Ala, Gd. Tr’k..... 71 398 Dec. 327 82 

ee rr are 91,838 71,450 Inc, 20,388 29:6 

Min sec eees00ees cane 308,264 276,593 Inc. 31,671 11% 








ITHE SCRAP HEAP. 


Prices of Rails in March. 

Bigelow & Johnston report foreign iron at $50 to $50.50 and 
foreign steel at $80 to $81, gold; American iron at $48 to $50, 
and American steel at $74 to $75, currency, per tcn. There 
have been no imports either of iron or steel at New York this 
year. Last year there were no imports of iron, but 15,905 tons 
of steel were entered during the first quarter. Old rails are 
quoted at $29 to $30, scrap iron at $34 to $36 tor No. 1 wrought, 
and for pig iron the figures are: $23 to $25 for American 
forge, $27 to $28 for No. 1 foundry, $25 to $26 for No. 2 foundry, 
and $33 to $37 for Scotch No. 1 foundry. The imports of pig 
iron were 1,800 tons in March, and for the quarter 4,310 tons 
against 10,861 tons last year, The firm say: 

‘* New Rails.—There have been several quite la: ge contracts 
for American rails, both steel and iron, closed during the 

ast month, here and in the West, at fair figures, but on long 





ime. The future appears brighter, and we trust ere long to 
see all our mills well” employed, In foreign the stock in this 








market has been concentrated in the hands of one or two par. 
ties, about one-half is already disposed of for Canada, the bal- 
ance held at advanced figures. 

“* Old Rails.—No_sales worthy of note. Several quite large 
parcels are offered at our quotations without finding buyers, 
We think lower figures may be looked for as soon as naviga- 
tion opens, and the railroads begin to take them up. 

“Scrap Iron.—Quite a business has been done, and the 
stock for immediate delivery is very much reduced and held 
by one or two parties at our figures. : 

“Pig Iron.—In American the demand does not increase, 
and it would be difficult to find a buyer, either speculative or 
consumptive, willing to purchase in excess of his immediate 
requirements. In Scotch nothing being done except by the 
dealers purchasing the,few small parcels as they are offered to 
arrive, and at low figures.” 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Rogers Locomotive Works at Paterson recently shipped 
some narrow-gauge engines for a Peruvian railroad. 

The Danforth Locomotive Works at Paterson have turned 
out two narrow-gauge engines for the Des Moines & Minnesota 
road. 

The Washburn Car Wheel Company’s foundries at Hartford, 
Conn., and Worcester, Mass., are full of orders, and the Hart- 
ford shops are running extra time. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mills have put in a new set of rolls 
to make T rails of 80 pounds to the yard. The works are now 
rerolling a lot of iron for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indian- 
apolis and the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Latayette roads. 

A recent fire in the Southern Indiana Penitentiary at Jeffer- 
sonville destroyed a large stock of patternra and damaged near- 
ly all the machinery belonging to the Southwestern Car Com- 
pany, which occupies part of the prison buildings and uses 
convict labor. 

The Cummings Car Works at West Bergen, N.J., recently 
turned out a lot of cars for the New York Elevated Railioad, 
The cars are of the pattern in use on thut road, the central 
portion of the car being depressed until the floor is only a few 
inches from the track, the ends being raised high enough to 
allow the trucks to be put under. 


“Would Like to Halve a Job of Being Fireman.” 


The manager of a new Illinois railroad has received the fol- 
lowing letter from an aspirant for railroad honors : 

“febuary the 12 1875 

‘i now set my self down to let you know that i Would like 
to halve you help me for the next two years to come andif 
nothing happins longer I Will tell you howi Want help i 
Would like to halve a job ot being fireman on this new rail 
road i Would like to run West of elgin that is if you change 
cars at elgin well that makes no diferance just so that i get 
Work on this road I Would like to halve a job for one year 
of being fireman so that i can learn to be an engineer and 
When Pion to be an engineer I Wolde like to get Work then 
also & I live just three miles from stuarts ville and halve lived 
hear for seventeen years I am 20 years Old past my adrees is 

» po Cae Lilinois my friend if gn can give me 
Work and reazonable Wages so that i can live by it and pay my 
board then let me know and Whare iam torun soi can get 
my boarding place and soican go and learn how to fire the 
thing before i commence Work I Would like to commence 
Work the first of march : 

“let me know if you can give me a years’ Work and how much 
you can give me I can Work a year like a charn and not hatve 
not Word of growling 

‘i halve alway Worked on a farm my father Wants me to 
Work a few years more on a farm but thare is to mutch about 
machinery in my head to farm 

‘**if you can give me Work I Will do you a good job of Work 
as good asjyou can get don by eny manI rather guess my 
triend I Want to run on the road in the day time and sleep at 
nite so ican be good and fresh in the day time.” 

Another aspirant for railroad work certainly showed some 
quickness of wit and readiness to look out for a chance, even 
by writing to a person who advertised in the Railroad Gazette 
tor a locomotive, to ask himif he did not want a fireman for 
the engine he wanted to buy! 


Oost of the Block System. 

At a recent meeting of the London & Northwestern, the 
reatest of English railroads (4,960 miles of road with 1,935 
ocomotives), the President said, explaining the constant in- 
crease of expenses: 

“There is one other point, and that is the enormous ex- 
ense of the block system. How it will turn out one cannot 
ell. Of course if our servants make mistakes the block sys- 
tem will act no better than any other system. There are va- 
rious things to be done, and itis not settled what will be done, 
In fact there is nothing settled in the railway world. You 
have only been at work fifty years, and every year there will 
be improvements which will cost more money and make the 
working more secure, but you must never expect that you will 
stand still. The block system costs you from £200,000 to 
£300,000 a year, besides the cost of laying down the signals 
and concentrating points and soon. ‘This is a heavy burden, 
and what the result is we don’t know; but it has made it very 
difficult in the first place to manage the line.” 


RAILROAD LAW. 
Liability of a Oorporation for Acts of Its Employes. 


In the case of Mary Baulec against the New York & Harlem 
Company, in which the plaintiff sought to recover damages 
for the death of her husband, an employe of the company. 
which, it was claimed, resulted from the carelessness 0 
another employe, a switchman, the lower court decided 
against the plaintiff. The case was carried to the Court of 
Appeals, which has affirmed the decision of the lower court, 
the points of the decision being summarized as follows by the 
New York Register: : 

“Tf a_master is wanting in proper care in the selection of 
servants, and negligently or knowingly employs or retains in 
his service those who are incompetent and unfit for the duties 
to which they are assigned, he is liable to respond to other 
employes and servants engaged in the same service who may 
sustain damages by reason of such incompetence and until- 
ness. 

* When the master is a corporation, necessarily acting by 
and through agents, the acts of its general agents—charged 
with the employment and discharge of servants in the per. 
formance of that duty—must be regarded as its acts. 

‘But when reasonable precautions and efforts to procure 
safe and skillful servants are used, and without fault one is 
empluyed through whose incompetency damage occurs to & 
fellow servant, the master is not liable. 

“When the general fitness and capacity of a servant are 
involved, the prior acts and conduct of such servant on spe 
cific occasions may be given in evidence, with proof that the 
principal had knowledge ot such acts.” 

Responsibility of Sleeping Oar Oompanies for Property of 
Passengers. 

In the case of Palmetier against the President of the New 
York Central Sleeping Car Company in the New York rt 
Court, the plaintiff recovered a verdict for the loss of @ 
of his personal bagge e which was stolen while he was 4 
in one of the defendant’s cars. Application was m' . 
new trial, but denied, the Court holding that while the = 
ers of a sleeping car could not be held as innkeepers, oF 88 
surers, from the very uature of the accommodations offered 
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they were bound to use reasonable care and to supply a suffi- 
cient watch to protect passengers in their persons and Laer 
erty while asleep. Therein their liability is greater than the 
ordinary one of railroad companies, in whose common cars & 
passenger bears his own risk of loss, if he sleeps. 

Ladies’ Oar. 

In the case of Bass against the Chicago & Northwestern 
Compny on appeal, the Wisconsin Supreme Court in order- 
ing a new trial on account of errors in the court below, gives 
its opinion that a railroad company has a right to set aside a 
car in a train for ladies and that such a regulation is entirely 
just and proper. No passenger not included in the terms of 
such regulation is entitled to enter the ladies’ car except by 
permission of the company’s officers in charge of the train for 
the time being. While tue company is bound to furnish seats 
for ail its passengers, nevertheless a passenger who cannot 
find a seat in any other car is not justified in forcing his en- 
trance into the ladies’ car and taking a seat there. He may 
enter the car if no opposition is made, but he does so only by 
permission, not by right. 


Liability for Railroad Passengers on Oars. 

Some time since, ag Mr. Jason Weeks was riding in a car of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford road, which was being 
drawn by horses through the city of New York to the depot in 
Twenty-seventh street, there being but few others in the car, 
a gang ot men entered the car, pushed him roughly against 
the stove and robbed him of a satchel containing bonds valued 
at $16,000. Mr. Weeks then brought suit against the company 
to recover the value of his bonds, claiming that the loss there- 
of occured in consequence of the negligence of the company 
not affording sufficient protection to its passengers. The case 
was tried in the New York Supreme Court, February 19, before 
Judge Van Brunt and a jury. The facts were not disputed, 
and the case turned on the legal responsibility of the 
defeudant. P ; 

Judge Van Brunt, while characterizing the question in- 
volved as both new and important, submitted for the decision 
of the jary whether or not the company or its officers had been 
guilty of negligence in not better | arenes from violence the 
passengers traveling over the road, 

Tne jury found in favor of plaintiff for the full value of the 
bond.—$16,000—with interest thereon from the date of the 
robbery, making, in all, $16,782.47. 


Taxation of Michigan Land Grants. 

in the case of Tucker, Prescott and others against Freeman 
and others, on appeal from the Circuit Court for the Western 
District of Michigan, the United States Supreme Court de- 
livered an opinion March 1, holding that lan ey to the 
State of Michigan for railroad pvrposes are liable to taxation 
when the road is completed, although the bonds secured by 
mortgage for money to build the road are unpaid, and these 
lands are the principal resource for their payment. The de- 
cision of the lower court was affirmed. 


The Right to Require Passengers to Buy Tickets Be- 
fore Entering a Oar. 

In the case of Alin against the To!edo, Wabash & Western 
Company, the Ohio Court of Common Pleas has decided that a 
railroad company has the right to make and enforce regula- 
tions compelling passengers to buy tickets before entering 
cars. The case was one on which suit was brought by the 

laintiff to recover damages for ejectment froma train, he 

aving failed to buy a ticket and having refused to pay the 
extra sum demanded in such cases by the company. 


Limitation of Liability for Negligence. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decided Jan. 4, 1875, in 
the case of Kirby against the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
that the Pennsylvania act of April 4, 1868, enacting that per- 
sons engaged about the premises of railroad companies, al- 
though not employed by the company itself, should only have 
the same right to recover aginst the railroad for an injury as 
one of its employes would have, is constitntional. In this 
case a man engaged in aiding in loading coal in behalf of oth- 
ers than the railroad company was injured by negligence of 
the railroad company’s servants in leaving a switch open. 


Right to Include in a Mortgage Preperty to be After- 
ward Acquired. * 

Some time since certain cars belonging to the Petersburg 
Railroad Company were attached while on the Baltimore 
& Potomac road at the suit of the First National Bank, of 
Staunton, Va. Messrs. McIiwain and Brown, trustees under 
& mortgage given by the ry claimed the property at- 
tached, and sought to have the attachment removed. This 
wae resisted for the reason that the cars were acquired after 
the date of the mortgage, which ws its terms included all 
pent then owned or afterward to be acquired. The Mary- 

nd Saperior Court decided that the company had a right 

ut such a clause in the trust deed, and that the claim ot the 

stees was good. 


Validity of Contract to Pay Money in Oonsideration of 
the Location of a Railroad by a Particular Route, 

At the angen term of the Oregon Supreme Coart, in the 
case of Ben Holladay and A. W. Patterson, adecision was made 
of which the following are head notes: 

1. H., being a dirvctor and president of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company, and the owner of a majority of the 
stock of said company, agreed with P. that in consideration of 
a certain sum of money, he would cause the line of said road 
to be located on a certain route, and a depot to be located at a 
certain place, instead of adopting another route then sur- 
veyed, which was shorter, and over which said road could be 
constructed at less expense: Held, that such a contraot is con- 
trary to public policy. 

. 2, A corporation organized for the construction of a railroad, 
18 & quasi public corporation, and the public have an interest 
in the location of its line of road and depots. 

8, An agreement which tends to lead oe, charged with 
the performance of trusts or duties for the benefit of others, to 
Violate or betray them, will not be enforced. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Auction Sales of Railroad Securities. 


In New York, April 7, the following prices were obtained at 
auction: Louisville & Nashville, first mortgage, 8744 and 8744; 
New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern, first mortgage, 96%; 
second mortga ze, 8844; Mobile & Ohio, first mortgage cufren- 
q bonds, 68 to 71%; faundd interest bonds, 66 and 67 ; Atlan- 
by & Gulf, consolidated mortgage, 71 to 78 ; Boston, Hartford 

Erie, first mortgage, guaranteed by the Ene, 85 and 36. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. 

Pye Receiver has made an agreement by which all the traffic 
t the road for Cincinnati, which has heretofore gone over the 
da atapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette road eastward from In- 
t mS , Will hereafter be sent by the Cincinnati, Hamilton 

Rdlanapolis and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. A 
ough passenger line is to be organszed to run by this route 
incinnati to Burlington, Ia., and Omaha. 


The Floods in the Susquehanna Valley. 
Basque? to general expectation, the great ice-gorges on the 
oo uehanna iver broke up and passed out without doing 
Y Very serious damage to bridges or other railroad property. 
result was mainly due to several days of warm weather 
Weakened the ice so that when the river rose it broke 








and was carried ont easily. The same cause uced the 
same result in the Delaware, where serioys trouble had been 
expected at the Water Gap and below. 


St. Paul & Pacific. 


_A meeting of holders uf bonds issued under the First Di- 
vision nore dated April 1, 1871, is to be held at the office 
of J. 8. Kennedy & Co., No. 41 Cedar street, New York, April 
16, at 1 p. m., to act on the question of removing one or more 
of the trustees, the appointment of a new trustee or trustees, 
= such other business as may be brought before the meet- 
ng. 


New Russian Railroads in 1874. 


During the past year the following railroads and parts of 
railroads were Sponel in Russia: 


Mil 
vg =~ \ amaarentenannsied Railroad, from Homel to Bach- 
mai cibewes «+> (sew Seub@we sce, lables babi eeiand coceccccs 


March 5—Tambov-Saratov, branch from Sosnovka to Bekov...-.- 9 


June 23—Losovaja-Sebastopol, Section II., irom Alexandrovsk to 
Melitorol...... 70 


June 23—Notovotorschok Railroad, from Torschok to Rschewo.. 64 
July15 Landvarovo-Romny, trom Bachmatsch to Romny....... 
October 12—Morschausk-Sysran Railroad, from Morschausk to 


GeO... ecocees- coe cecccce  cocccscccocccesccocecccces 
October 14—Losovaja-Sebastopol, Section III., from Melitopol to 

re 000 covcccece eccecces 152 
December 15—Rjaschsk-Wiasma Railroad, from Pavelez te Wi- 

sma and from Chruschtschovo to Jelez..... ...--ssseeseecees 


At the beginning of the current year the total railroad sys- 
tem of Russia and Finland measured 17,589.7 versts, which is 
just about 11,600 miles, which is very little more than the 
mileage of France. This is at the rate of one mile of railroad 
to 192 miles of surface of European Russia. ere are now 
seven railroads in the Empire in course of construction. 


Oolumbus, Chicago & Indiana Central. 

The semi-annual interest due on the $15,000,000 first mort- 

gage bonds, April 1, was not paid on account of the refusal of 

he lessee, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Company, 
and its guarantor, the Pennsylvania Railread Company, to pay 
over to the receivers the rental due in accordance with the 
terms of the lease. The lessees allege in defence of the re- 
fusal that some of the covenants of the lease nave not been 
complied with by the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central 
Company and that suit has already been begun to enforce the 
performance of the agreement. 

A meeting of the bondholders was held in New York, oun 
6, when a statement was made by Mr. C. F. Southmayd on be- 
half of the committee as to the legal aspects of the bondhold- 
ers’ position. The bondholders were urged to si 
ment empowering the committee to take action to protect 
their interests. The agreement has been signed by bond- 
holders representing nearly $3,000,000, but no action can be 
taken until $5,000,000 has been signed. 


New Jersey Midland. 

A change has been made in the receivership, the Chancellor 
baving appointed Garrett A, Hobart and James W. McCulloch 
Reeeivers on application of the first-mortgage bondholders, 
Mr. Hobart was already Receiver, having been appointed in a 
suit for the recovery of overdue coupons. 

A span of the bridge over the Passaic at Dundee was car- 
ried out by ice and high water a few days since, and much 
trouble has been caused by land-slides on the upper end of the 
road. The Receiver has paid the employes a portion of their 
wages for March. 


New York Oentral & Hudson River. 

On —_— from the Circuit Court, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided against the company in the suit to 
recover taxes paid upon the certificates issuea by the Central be- 
fore its consolidation with the Hudson River. The Court holds 
that these certificates, payable at the pleasure of the compa- 
ny, are properly taxable under the act ot 1866, which provides 
that the dividends declared by a railroad company in scrip or 
money due and payable to their stockholders as part of the 
earnings, profits, income or gains of such company, and all 
profits of such company carried to the account of any fund 
or used for construction, are proper objects of taxation. By 
the terms of the act, a dividend in scrip declared by such com- 
pany as a part ofits earnings is subject to the tax whenever or 
wherever or to whatsoever party or person the same shall be 

ayable. What is required to be due is the scrip, and not the 
Fonds, money, or proceeds which it represents. Beyond doubt 
such scrip becomes operative and due within the meaning ot 
the revenue act when it is unconditionally declared, without 
containing any provision postponing its effect. 

The spring freshet and the breaking up of the ice on the 
Hudson River has made serious breaks in the tracks of the 
Hudson River Division near Castleton, N. Y., and all through 
trains have been sent from New York to Albany by the Har- 
lem road for several days. 


Savannah & Charleston. 


The Court of Common Pleas has refused to grant the peti- 
tion of the Comptroller-General of South Carolina to be al- 
lowed to seize the road for debt due the State. This action 
——_ the road in the hands of the present Receiver, Mr. 
Mitchell. 


Ohioago, Danville & Vincennes. 

The Ucited States Circuit Court has decided that the Os- 
good foreclosure suit, in which Messrs. Brown and Hammond 
were appointed receivers, has been properly removed from 
the Illinois Circuit Court. The United States Court will re- 
tain jurisdiction of the case. 

The next rr in the case will be the motion for the 
appointment of a receiver in the foreclosure suit brought by 
the trustees under the first mortgage. This suit, it is 
charged, has been brought by. the trustees in order to super- 
sede the first suit and to secure a receiver more friendly to 
the old management, 


Detroit & Milwaukee. 
The trustees under one of the mortgages have filed an a 
lication for a receiver. The suit is for the foreclosure of the 
Btreet-Douglas mortgage of 1866, which amounts to oan a 
whic’ 


gn the agree- 


and is begun at the instance of the Bank of Montrea 
is a large holder. 
Meetings. 

The annual meeting of the Lake Shore & Mic 
Railway Company will be held in Cleveland, O., 


Logansport, Orawfordsville & Southwestern. 
he Receiver has obtained two rew engines and some fine 
enger coaches to accommodate the increasing passenger 
iness of the road, 


Whitewater Valley. 
The lessee, the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette Compa- 
ny, is preparing to put the road in good order and several 


undred tons of new iron is to be put down. Additional trains 
are to be put on and the local b cultivated. 
Brunswick & Albany. 

It is stated that the bondholders have offered to lease ihe 
road to, the Atlantic & Gulf Company,and that President 
Screven of that company has > conference with the 

ieueee 


an Southern 
ay 5. 





esentatives of the on the matter. 
6 lease of the road would give the Atlantic & Gulf a more 


direct road from Savannah to Albany, but it is not likely that 
that company —or indeed any other—would be willi pa 

any considerable rental. It is rumored that if the fe 
made, the iron will be taken up from Brunswick to Waycross, 
the Atlantic & Gulf crossing, and used in laying the track 
westward from Albany to Eufaula, which section is all or 


nearly ali graded. This is probably the best use that could be 
made of it. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 


This company has _— _— running its trains to Alex- 
andria by way of the East Alexandria Branch and the fi 
across the Potomac, as formerly, having ceased to use the - 
timore & Potomac and Washingtcn & Alexandria track. 

The suit of the State of Maryland against the company has 
been —— in the United States Supreme Court, onl a deci- 
sion will be given shortly. The case comes before this court 
from the Court of Appeal of Maryland, and involves the right 
of the State to collect the 20 per cent. tax imposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the ay receipts of the Washington 
Branch. The com _— claims that the tax is unconstitutional. 
The tax was paid by the company from 1835 to 1868, when pay- 
ment was refused, and it has since been in litigation. 
Pennsylvania. 

At the annual meeting lust month, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the directors to declare henceforth a quarterly in- 
stead of a semi-annual dividend,-in case such arrangement 
would not conflict with the company’s charter. President 
Scott stated at the time ‘hat the directors were perfectly 
willing to make the desired change, if they did not have to 
go to the Legislature to effect it,and the directors therefore 
submitted the subject matter of the stockholders’ resolution 
to Attorney-General Dimmick, with a request that he would 
decide whether or not dividends could be legally declared 
quarterly instead of semi-annually. It is stated that Mr. Dim- 
mick, having thoroughly investigated the question submitted, 
has given a written opinion to the directors, informing them 
them that there is no legal restriction whatever against the 
change, which will therefore probably be made, 

The Hoosac Tunnel Line. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has finally approved the 
bill passed by the Legislature YY > for the management 
of the tunnel and State road on tile “ toll-gate” plan, the Btate 
to retain possession and allow their use by any company de- 
siring to make connections with them at fixed rates of toll. 

It is unders that arrangements are completed for a 
through line from Boston to the West to run over the Fitch - 
burg road and through the tunnel. 


Northern Oentral. 


At a special meetine in Baltimore, March 31, the stock- 
holders voted to authorize the issue of $1,000,000 new bonds 
under the consolidated mortgage of May, 1874, to pay for con- 
templated improvements, which include new car-shops, a 
building for the general offices in Baltimore, an elevator, 
wharves and warehouses at Canton. 


The Railroad War. 


The New York Central and the Erie have joined in the con- 
test heretofore confined to the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio, both companies having reduced their passenger rates 
largely. The new rates are as fullow: From New York to Cincin- 
nati, $15; Louisville $18; Indianapolis, $16; St. Louis, $20; 
Quincy, $22; Kansas City, $31; Chicago, 418; Omaha, $34. Pro- 
portionate reductions will be made by the Erie from Phila- 
delphia and Beston. 

o definite arrangements have been made as to freight 
rates, but those of the tariffs last noted are, at least nominally, 
maintained, It is ~~ that many devices are resorted ¢> 
by agents to cut rates while apparently maintaining them. 

There are still many rumors to the effect that the Baltimore 
& Ohio is trying to secure control of the New Jersey Southern 
and use it as a line to New York. So far there is no apparent 
foundation tor such reports, and it is possible that they are 
only put out to raise the price of the stock, which is r of 
no value. The road is in possession of the trustees of the first 
mortgage, which can be foreclosed at any time. 


Valley, of Virginia. 


The special meeting of the stockholders, which was to have 
bere, 8 d in Staunton, Va., April 7, has been postponed until 
pril 20. 


Panama. 
The new board of directors has resolved to give the re- 


quired three months’ notice of termination of the present 
contract with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
Oswego & State Line. 

This lately organized company has been consolidated with 
the Pierce City & Kansas Company of Missouri under the 


name of the Missouri & Western Railroad Company. The 
capital stock will be $1,030,000. 


Montana. 


Meetings are being held to advocate tae building of and to 
secure territorial and local aid for a narrow-gauge railroad to 
extend the Utah Northern to Helena, Montana. 


St. Louis, Iowa & Minnesota. 

Articles of incorporation of a company ” this name have 
been filed with the Secre of State of lowa. The capital 
stock is to be $9,000,000. It is said that the object of the com- 
pany is to take the Iowa Central from the existing company 

complete it southward to Moulton and northward to a con 
nection with a line to St. Paul. 


The International and the Texas Aid Bonds. 

The final compromise with the State of Texas, whereby the 
State gives a iand subsidy and exemption from taxation in 
place of the promised subsidy in bonds, has been accepted, A 
special meeting of the stockhoiders was held in Houston, Tex., 

arch 29, at which 42,000 shares out of 55,000 were represented, 
and the vote was unanimous in favor of accepting the com- 


romise. 
xf It is stated that surveys are to be begun at once for the ex- 
tension from Rockdale southwestward to Austin. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 


The rails are down for eight miles westward from Clarks- 
ville, Ark., and tracklaying is progressing steadily. 
Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf. 

The general offices have been removed from Kansas Cit 
Mo., to Rosedale, Kan., the change being made to comply wi 


the new law which requires Kansas companies to keep their 
offices within the State. 


Long Island. 
Considerable reductions have been made in the local freight 
rates. Mr. Custis, the new Superintendent, is visiting the 
towns along the line with a view to ascertain their require- 
ments in the way of passenger and freight accommodations, 
the intention being to build up the business of the road. The 
market —— on the line are endeavoring to arrange for 
@ special market train which will deliver produce to New York 
as early as 2 A. Mm. each day. 
ao & : 
The terms of the lease to the Philadelphia & Reading Com- 





1875, and includes the whole road from High’s Farm, 


eset been published. The lease is for 99 years from 
east of Reading, to Slatington. The lessee High equip- 
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ment for the sum of $40,791.91, and assumes all debts owin 
on account of such equipment, and aqpeee to pay out of tha 
sum all land damages that may be due by tue lessor. The 
lessee is to pay all taxes and other charges on the property 
and to pay over to the lessor all net earnings semi-annually, 
March 1 and September 1. There does not anes to be any 
guarantee of interest on the tunded debt, and nothing is said 
about the lease which the Wilmington & Reading Compaay 
holds of the road from High’s Farm into the city of Reading. 


New York Elevated. 


Some weeks since some property owners on the line applied 
for an injunction to prevent the erection of a turnout. ‘The 
application claimed that the company had forfeited its charter 
by using locomotive engines and alsu by charging higher 
rates of fare than those allowed by law. The New York Su- 
preme Court has refused to grant the injunction, holding that 
forfeiture of charter can only be established 7 a suit brought 
by the State and such a question cannot be brought up on a 
motion like the present one. 


Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis. 

The United States Circuit Court, no objections having been 
presented, has made an order authorizing the Receiver to 
compromise the claims of the company against H. H. Boody, 
as noted last week. 


Southern Minnesota. 

The high water in Root River about the last of March 
caused serious damage to this road. The road-bed was washed 
out in six places between Houston and Mound Prairie, and 
another bad break was reported near Hokah, March 30. Trains 
were entirely susperded tor several days. The extreme high 
water rose over the track in several places where it has been 
raised to avoid similar trouble. 


Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The bee eo at of Virginia has passed the bill authorizing 
the city of Richmond to subscribe $100,000 to aid this com- 
pany in completing its western connections. 


Southwestern & Rio Grande. 


This company desires to let 23 miles of its road to contract- 
ors who have the funds to build and equip that section ready 
for business. Seven miles of the road are graded. It is to be 
of three-feet gauge. The company’s office is at Shreveport, 
La., from which city it has a grant of aid. 


The Missouri Railroad Law. 

Further provisions ot the law, which the Governor has ap- 
proved, in addition to those relating to classification and rates 
(given last week), are as tollows: 

Any company violating the act shall forfeit all right to com- 
pensation for the service rendered wherein such violation is 
attempted. Individual agents refusing freight at legal rates 
or otherwise viola'ing the act shall be liable to $200 fine. All 
charges in excess of legal rates shall be deemed misdemeanors 
rendering the party liable to a fine of not less than $20 nor 
more than $200 tor each offence, and the person overcharged 
may recover three times the amount charged. 

The Commissioners are to have power to administer oaths, 
summon witnesses and require production of books and pa- 


ers. 

° The Commissioners are to examine the roads as often as 
they deem necessary. If they judge any part cf a road unsafe 
they may order repairs and require reduced speed of trairs. 
A refusal to make repairs ordered shall be punished by fine 
and imprisonment, and in case of accident to life or limb, in 
such cases, the Superintendent, conductor and engineer shall 
be deemed guilty of felony. The Commissioners can also or- 
der the running of passeng¢r trains to be stopped. 

The cungenees are required to make annual reports on 
August 1 of each year, which shall include the amount of stock 
subscribed and paid in, and the name, residence and holding 
of each stockholder; tunded and fluating debt and assets; es- 
timated value of property; length of all tracks laid; ton- 
nage of through and local freight; monthly passenger and 
freight earnings; train expenses; total expenses of working 
the road and salaries of all officers in detail; repairs and main- 
tenance; cos' of improvements; locomotive expenses ; passen- 
ger rates; freight tariffs; instructions to agents; names of ex- 
press and transportation companies, terms granted to them 
and kind of business done by them; running arrangements 
with other roads, and answers to any other questions the Com- 
missioners may require. : 

The three Commissionersappointei by the Governor hold 
office only until January 1, 1877. At the general election of 
1876, three Commissioners shall be chosen by the people to 
hold office two, four and six years respectively, and 
thereafter one shall be chosen every two years to hold office 
for six years. In case of a vacancy occurring, the Governor 
shall make an ———- to hold only until the next gen- 
eral election. e Commissioners are to receive $2,500 a year 
each, to aos a Secretary and to have their office in St. 
Louis. No person having an interest in or employed by any 
railroad or transportation company is eligible to the office of 
Commissioner. 


Keokuk & Des Moines. 

The proposals for the grading and masonry of the proposed 
new line between Buena Vista and Sand Prairie were opened 
by the Engineer March 26. There were 16 bids for the earth- 
work and 11 for the masonry and rip-rap. The contracts have 
not yet been awarded. 


Virginia Railroad Law. 

The Virginia Legislature has passed a bill which amends 
the existing law requiring annual reports to be made to the 
Board of Public Works so as to require the companies to re- 
port, under the head of transportation, the ‘‘ number of pas- 
sengers of each class carried in cars; the number of tons of 
pig iron, coal, coke, lead, salt and other minerals; the number 
ot pounds of leaf tobacco, tobacco stems, manufactured to- 
bacco, cotton, wheat, corn, oats, rye, flaxseed, bacon, butter, 
eggs, dried fruit, hay, shucks, sumac, wool and tallow; car- 
loads of cattle, calves, hogs, lambs and sheep; carloads of wood 
and bark and lumber, and barrels of flour, whiskey, cement, 
lime and tar transported as aforesaid, inward and outward. 
This enumeration of articles may be enlarged or diminished 
es —— beginning of any fiscal year by the Board ot Pub- 

c Works. 


Marquette & Mackinaw. 

The new bill making a grant of swamp lands in aid of the 
road trom Marquette on the Upper Peninsula to Mackinaw, 
has passed both houses of the Michigan Legislature. 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Oleveland. 

The suit against the sureties of Rush R. Sloane, the former 
President, who absconded while under bail to meet charges of 
embezzlement, has been compromised. The bondsmen agree 
to pay the company — in five equal semi-annual instal- 
ments, beginning April 1. The whole amount ot! bail was 


$46,000. 
Wilmington & , 

The Court having decided in favor of the legality of the 
execution obtained upon unpaid coupons from the second- 
mi ge bonds, the Sh of Berks County gives notice 
that he will sell at public auction in Reading, Pa., April 22 
that part of the road which lies in Pennsyivania, whicn is 59 
miles long, from near Reading to the Delaware line. The sale 


sidings and permanent improvements and_the lease of that 

— of the Reading & Lehigh road from High’s Farm, near 
eading, into the city. All employes of the road are ordered 

> — their claims with the Sheriff at least five days before 
e sale. 


Utica, Ithaca & Elmira. 

This company has begun to run trains over the Western Ex- 
tension of the New York & Oswego Midland, between De Ruy- 
ter and Norwich. 


Geneva & Southwestern. 

It is stated that work is tobe begun on this road, which is to 
extend from Geneva, N. Y., southwest to Wayland on the 
Rochester Division of the Enie, a distance of about 33 miles. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis. 

This company has leased and fitted up new and ver 
some Offices for the General Passenger and General Freight 
Agents in St. Louis. They are situated at the corner of 
Fourth and Chestnut streets, aud are very finely furnished. 


Minneapolis, 8t. Paul & Iowa. 

This newly ee Minnesota Compan 
in the interest of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota 
Company. Its line is intended to run from that road near 
Plymouth, Ia., northward to Albert Lea, Minn., and thence 
through Waseca, Waterville, and Jordan, to a point near 
Carver, on the Minneapolis & St. Louis road. A branch line 
is to be built to St. Paul. 


Utah Western. 


The people of Tooele, Utah, have offered to give the right 
of way and two acres of land for depot purposes and to exempt 
the road from taxation for five years, provided the road is run 
through their town and is located under the supervision of 
the city authorities wherever it crosses or uses a public high- 
way. 


Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis. 

Parties connected with the Lake Er.e, Evansville & South- 
western road are endeavoring to secure the completion of the 
Louisville, New Albany and St. Louis to Huntingburg, Ind., 
where it will intersect their road. 


Baltimore & Drum Point. 


Arrangements are being made to put a section of 15 miles of 
this road under contract. 


Lancaster & Reading. 

The last rail was laid on the Quarryville Branch, March 24, 
and the line will soon be opened for traffic. It is about 15 
miles long, from Lancaster, Pa., southeast to Quarryville, and 
will be operated by the Philadelphia & Reading Company. 

The Lancaster & Reading road was originally intended to 
connect the two cities of that name and to be of 3 feet gauge, 
but the ~ pe was practically abandoned and the Quarryville 
Branch built of standard gauge under an agreement with the 
Reading Company. It is not likely that the main line will 
ever be built. 


Miesissippi Valley & Western. 

The bridge over the Des Moines River near Keokuk, Ia., was 
carried away by theice and —_ water March 27. Arrange- 
ments have been made to rebuild it as soon as possible. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Law. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel says: 

“The discovery that in the classification act of last winter 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is described as 
‘the St. Paul Railroad’ isan awkward development in connec- 
tion with the legislation of the late session. The intention is 
clear enough; but if the courts should give that compauy the 
benefit of the defect in the phraseology of the act, it would be 
eee to charge rates higher than any that it has fixed 
or some years. 


Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore. 

The Second Branch of the Baltimore City Council has passed 
the ordinance providing for the sale of the city’s interest in 
this road to the Baltimore & Ohio Company for $1,000,000. 


Western Maryland. 

This company has concluded an arrangement with the Balti- 
more & Potomacand the Union Railroad companies for the 
assage of its cars through the tunnel and by the Union road 
© the Canton wharves. 


Port Dover & Lake Huron. 


This company has offered to the stockholders an issue of 
$244,000 bonds, tne proceeds of which will complete tbe road. 
The amount already raised is $416,000, most of which has been 
expended. The road is 63 miles long, from Port Dover, Ont., 
to Stratford. 


Merrillan & Neillsville. 


There is talk of building a railroad from Merrillan, Wis., 
northeast through Neillsville to aconnection with the Wiscon- 
sin Central, a distance of about 35 miles. 


Tilinois Railroad Law. 


_ The suits —_ the Chicago & Alton Company in the Mad- 
ison Circuit Court for infringement of the law, have been 


yee until the next term and will probably not be tried 
until October. 


Poughkeepsie Bridge. 
With the consent of all the other stockholders, this com- 
any has formally released A. L. Dennis and the Estate cf J. 
dgar Thomson from the large subscriptions which Mr. 
Thomson and Mr. Dennis were understood to have made on 
behalf of the Pennsylvania Railroad Cow pany. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
_ The new depot in New Haven will probably be ready for use 
in May, and some of the offices bave already been moved in. 
A new depot is to be built at Lyme, on the Shore Line Divi- 
sion, this season, and another at New London, provided the 
land can be secured. The substitution of steel for iron rails 
on the Shore Line Division will be completed this season. 
Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers. 
Pa. J employes in the shops all began to work full time 
ril 1. 
The lease of the Southeasterd Railway is a partnership af- 
fair, though nominally entirely in the name of this company, 
for legal reasons. The Passumpsic Company has one-half 


share and the Boston, Concord & Montreal and Colonel Foster 
each one-quarter. 


Tennessee & Pacific, 


A movement is on foot to secure a change or management at 
the coming election. It is thought that a new administration 
may possibly improve the earnings of the road, which are now 
very little more than the working expenses. 
New Jersey West Line. 

The New ney! Court of Errors and Appeals has set aside 
the order of the Chancellor which directed the Receiver to sell 
the road free from all encumbrances. The effect of this de- 
cision will probably be to return the control of the property to 
the trustees under the first mortgagé, and the result will be a 
sale under foreclo-ure. In that event the road is likely to pass 
into the hands of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Com- 
pany and be operated as a brauch of the Morris & Essex Di- 


hand- 


has been formed 





will include the road and franchise with all the buildings, 


ee 


their differences and unite in buying in the road and com, 
pleting it. 

The road is in operation from Summit, N. J., west to Ber. 
nardsville, 15 miles. Some work has been done west of that 
— and the grading and Tne is nearly all done fiom 
jummit east to Waverley, near Newar 


Nashville, Ohattanooga & St. Louis, 

The board ot directors has voted to accept the provision of 
the Tennessee tax law under which companies paying into the 
State Treasury annually 14% per cent. of their gross earnings 
are to be relieved from all other taxation for ten years. The 
necessary legal acceptance will be prepared and filed as goon 
as possible. 


North Pacific Coast. 


The long pending lease of the San Rafael & San Quentin 
road has at last been finally ratified, and the lessee has taken 
possession. The leased line is about four miles long and giveg 
the company a second line to San Francieco Bay and a second 
water terminus, at San Quentin. The gauge of the leased 
road will be changed to 3 feet at once. 


Chicago, Saginaw & Oanada. 
It is stated that this company has completed negotiations in 
New York for 40 miles of iron for the road. 


Alabama & Ohattanooga. 

By agreement with the trustees for the bondholders the gale 
of the road, which was tu take place April 5, has been post- 
poned to May 3. 


Macon & Brunswick. 

Governor Smith, of Georgia, has ordered the sale of this 
road to satisfy the State lien, to take place at Macon, Ga,, 
June 1. The sale includes the main line from Macon to Bruug- 
wick, 186 miles, with the branch from Cochran to Hawking. 
ville, 11 miles. 


Evansville, Owensboro & Nashville. 

At a meeting of the stockholders in Owensboro, Ky., recent- 
ly, President McDonald stated that there was no hope for a 
completion of the road by the present company. He and the 
entire board of directors proposed resigning at once. A finan- 
cial statement was presented. A resolution was sdopted in- 
structing the officers of the company to procure the necessary 
judgment of the court for the sale of the road. 





ANNUAL “REPORTS. 
Boston, Olinton & Fitchburg. 


This company owns a line from Seuth Framingham, Mass,, 
to Fitchburg, 42% miles, with a branch from Pratt’s to Ster- 
ling Junction, 5 miles, and the Marlboro Branch, 1% miles, 
making 4914 milesowned. It leases the Framingham & Lowell 
road, 26 miles, and the Mansfield & Framingham road, 214 
miles, making 4744 miles leased and 9644 worked. It also 
leases the New Bedford road, the operations of which are not 
included in the report. Its system connects the manufactur- 
ing cities of Lowell and Fitchburg in the north with tide- 
water at New Bedford, and it controls a steamboat line from 
that city to New York. Its lines are also well placed for the 
distribution of coal from the depot at New Bedford to the inte- 
rior. 
over the Boston & Albany. 

The earnings of the road for the year ending September 30 
were: 











. 1873 
PASBENGCTS. ... 200. ceeecceesesesss seeuie $249,629 93 hue eee eee 
In: 6.0:6:005:9:6000 06000606 secececeses 395,149 SB hee wees 
Express, mails and rents............... 26,861 12 
Total earnings...........0+ ..---. $665,640 48 $677,439 37 
Working expenses were.... .. .....0.. 445,873 19 479,944 55 
I iss: cctiweedsiwens $219,767 24 $197,494 82 
Dividend on guaranteed stock, interest 
Bs 6. 0:0'0'6.0:5005.000:00.500000000%. 0 193,904 71 
GRENIER ccccccvcece - $25,862 53 


The decrease in earnings was $11,798.94, or 1.7 per cent.; the 
decrease in expenses, $34,071.86, or 7.1 per cent.; the increase 
in net earnings, $22,272.42, or 11.3 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses were 66.98 per cent. of earnings in 1874, and 70.85 per 
cent. in 1873. 


The eurnings of the Mansfield & Framingham Division in- 
creased $6,603.24, and those of the Framingham & Lowell de- 
creased $17,076.43 from the previous year. The latter loss is 
caused mainly by the fact that the northern business of the 
company is now sent by way of North Acton and the Nashua, 
Acton Boston road instead of by Lowell, and therefore 
passes over only a part of the Framingham & Lowell instead 
of the whole. A largo increase of business on this division is 
expected from the new connection with the Boston & Maine at 
Lowell, giving @ direct outlet for eastern business. The New 
Bedtord lease returned a direct profit of $23,083.17. 
The earnings of the several divisions were ax follows: 





Earnings 

Earnings. per mile. 

Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg proper....... $377,850 09 $7,672 
Mansfield & Framingham. ............... 194,783 88 9,166 
Framingham & Lowell..........ssseesee -» 93,006 46 3,577 
Re osevesneesancese WOUND $6,898 


The following expenditures made during the year were 
charged to capital account: Station building at camp ground, 
South Framingham, $3,300; passenger cars, $8,717.27; new 
on. $103,785.53 ; bond discount, $27,020.95. Total, $142,- 

The business in connection with the steamboat line from 
New Bedford to New York has been very good. ‘The consoli- 
dation of the Taunton Branch with the New Bedford Company 
has been completed and the results of the lease of the whole 
property to this company have been very satisfactory. _ 

For the first time the results of the operations have justified 
a dividend on the common stock, and one of $3 per share was 
declared and paid January 1, 1874. 


Eastern. 


This company owns a line from Boston northeast to the New 
Hampshire line, 41.39 miles, which is continued to. Ports- 
mouth, 16.55 miles by the Kastern of New Hampshire and 
from Portsmouth to Portland, Me., 52 miles, by the Portisnd, 
Saco & Portsmouth (both leased), making a main line 109. 
miles long from Boston to Portland. It owns the Lawrence 
Branch, 19.66 miles; the Gloucester Branch, 17.35 miles, and § 
number of short branches in Massachusetts. It leases the 
Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway, from Portsmouth, N. . 
to Conway, 71.387 mules, with a branch to Wolfeborough, © 
miles,and the Portsmouth & Dover road, 12 miles. 
Eastern of New Hampshire and the Portsmouth, Great Falls & 
Conway are practically consolidated with the Eastern, tho 
separate organizations are maintained under the New Ham 
shire charters. The total length of road worked is 
miles, of which 40 miles is double track. 
pe The property owned is represented by the following seouri- 
ies: 


Capital stock......... iden tilesieteivnaaabieneca aul $4,997,000 
BI Sac on ctor conaraeconnaecinoieceneene saree 
Notes payable, including coupon notes.............+c.c+++ 5,606.00 
—— ene 

ee RECERUS poe rer eee veccens exn$16,66T00 





vision, unless the holders of the bonds are willing tc lay aside 


The ordinary current bills payable ‘amount to $515,080.48. 


lts trains are run from South Framingham to Boston : 
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tes payable are nearly all coupon notes, having 10 years 
te " ew bonds to the amount of $2,452,900 were issued 
g the year. and $1,130,000, which fell due August 1, 1874, 
were retired. The annual interest charge is $750,641, of which 
$175,194 is payable in gold. . 
The cost of the property is reported as follows: 


i shiseSécWbin abies. aib'elisis adbepe cece sca mnnnennnen 
2,343,064 2 


pailroad. ee : 
Equipment seseeesetrsceetscesseseerec-seseeseeseeeeees 
property (land, securities of leased roads, etc.). . 2,541,008 33 


MOL. .cccccececcccccccsccscsessees cossecvccccosece $16,790,072 62 


The report says: ‘The contract for a division of the busi- 
negs at competing points with the Boston‘& Maine Railroad, 
wbich was announced at the last annual meeting, was, after 
gome delay. executed in April, and went into effect May 1. It 
pas worked satisfactorily to both parties, and tended to check 
the profitless competition which had before existed. It is to be 
poped that further stipulations may be made with the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, so as to include all buriness for which the 
Eastern aud Boston & Maine compete, and to this the efforts 
of your directors have been steadily directea, with a tair pros- 
pect of success. - * * * * 

“The contract between this corporation and the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, presented to the stockholders at their 
jgst annual meeting, and ratified by them, having proved un- 
satisfactory to that corporation, was annulled in December 
last, and on January 1, 1875,a new agreement was entered 
into, abrogeting ali previously existing contracts with that 
road, and placing the two corporations, as it is believed, in 
fair business relations with each other, under which an amica- 
ble and mutually profitable connection is confidently expected 

the future.” 
= considerable increase in freight traffic is looked for on the 
opening of the Portland & Ogdensburg line, which is expected 
during the present year. ‘ 

The earnings and expenses for the year ending September 
30 were as follows : 


1874. 1873. 
Karnings from passengers............ $1,757,348 67 $1,773,999 52 
Preight.... ----+serseersee cevccseves 1,063,781 38 1,027,785 23 
Express, mails and miscellaneous..... 238,863 86 142,039 04 











Total carNivgs.....- ...cccrccccces $3,059,933 91 $2,943,733 79 
Expenses for DOE. cc cccccccocescscesve $371,564 30 $408,076 75 
Maintenance Of WAY.....seces-seeeeeee 469,549 85 566,632 80 
Locomotive pOWCLr......--...-.-eee0e- 285,786 80 355,477 08 
TraiM EXPENSES... . 2... ce cceceeeereeee 402,800 94 466,080 81 
Station EXPeNSES.... ==. ee eee ee eee 366,572 21 370,386 67 
General EXPeNBeS...- ..-- sees eee 91.844 99 104,796 60 
Insurance and taXeS...........e.eeee- 94,392 68 79,006 43 

Total EXPODSES.....- 2... ceeeeeeee $1,981,011 67 $2,350,457 14 
ENE POC OO OL TTT TE $1,078,922 24 $593,276 65 
Gross earning per mile............... $10,928 $11,108 
Net earnings per mile.... ........ : 3,853 2,239 
Per cent, of expemses....... ...- «0s. 64,74 719.84 


The increase in gross earnings over the previous year was 
$116,200.12, or 3.9 per cent.; the decrease in expenses, $369,- 
445.47, or 15.7 per cent.; the increase in net earnings, ¢485,- 
645.59, er 81.9 per cent. 


Agummary of the income account 1s as follows: 





Net earnings...... depslwesenténbésccneds-cauake cues 

Profit and 1088 ACCOUNE ..... ceccecccccsccesscceececcccce 414,490 41 

Denko dss see Reoseveenecenes*saeeaee Sanne $1,493,412 65 
Balance of Revere disaster........ .........$326,600 42 
Losses by fire, 1873 and 1874................. 77,647 99 
Injuries and damages............ seeseeeeeee 47,070 38 
IED c0cecsceccsocescoeseseoce 9,647 30 
i 26 dne singdebnneesesevence 46,718 03 
Depreciation of working stock............... 51,354 44 
Balance of interest account.................- 682,047 68 

——-——_ 1,241,085 24 

BEFIUMD. ccc ccccccccccccccccesccsocccccscccccscossges $252,327 41 


The strictest economy has been practiced, but the road has 
not been al!owed to suffer. There have been used in repairs 
1,357 tons new iron rails, 24 miles steel rails and 81,431 new 
ties. Twelve miles of rails have been repaired and relaid and 
a large amount of ballasting done. Seven miles of new sid- 
ings hen been built and 4,927 lineal feet of bridging, includ- 
ing a new draw over Mystic River, and an iron bridge 606 fect 
long over the Saco River at Biddetord. The connecting track 
from the Conway road to the Portland & Ogdensburg in Con- 
way has been completed. Fifteen miles of new fence have 
been built. 

The equipment has been maintained in good order. 

The new freight house and tracks at Charlestown were 
brought into use October1. The house is of brick, 1,192 by 
30 feet, and is divided by brick walls into four sections. It is 
provided with every facility for handling freight. 











The Handling of Freight in New York City. 





The second part of the report of the committee of the Ame- 
rican Society of Civil Engineers on Rapid Transit treats of 
“The Best and Cheapest Methods of Delivering, Storing and 
Distributing Goods and Freight,” a question affecting most 
closely the commercial prosperity of New York, and one 
whose neglect will be likely to threaten the future commercial 
importance of the city more than any possible new railroads 
to Boston or Baltimore, or improvements of the mouth of the 
Mississippi or opening of canals through the Alleghenies. 


Your committee feels very fully impressed with the belief 
that the freight question, although it has attracted less pnb- 
lie attention, is of even greater and more vital importance to 
the prosperity of the City of New York than the rapid transit 
question. 

1¢ plans now in use for receiving and handling a large 
Portion of the produce and goods which arrive in the City 
of New York for export and for distribution were made by a 
preceding generation. They may have been wise and liberal 
in their day, but they were designed with sole reference to 
rg transportation,and for a business very much smaller than 

— of the present day, and, in some respects, of differen: 
character, They have now been fairly outgrown by the enor- 
fous increase of trade, and a new element has been intro- 
one by the invention and rapid deveiopment of railways, so 

methods which were once the cheapest and best adapted 

© commerce of this port, now prove cumbrous, compli- 
or and expensive, simply by the growth of the traffic. 

‘is the opinion of your committee that several millions of 

ihe can annually be saved to the merchants of this city and 

© country at large by remodeling and improving the 


Of transacting some classes of business. 


ing all theori i i ~ 
based & heories and plans of but little value unless 


mittee pon the solid ground of ascertained facts, your com- 
» from the beginning of its inquiry into the handling of 
thee and freight received at this ort, undertook to ascertain 
artic: Volume and weight of the receipts of each class of 
cama be all sources, distinguishing between those re- 
Were yTailroid and those coming by water. The results 
how ny tabulated, and in the tables itis attempted to 
des © general method of dealing with each class of arti- 


arrival, and the cost per ton, as well ay the aggre- 


oy: cost of conveying, storing and finally Gepouns of them. 
n other words, the committee undertook ascertain the 
actual terminal expenses incurred for each class of articles 
while in the hands of the New York merchants. 

For lack of sufficient time these tables have not been com- 
pleted. Notwithstanding the valuable aid afforded by the 
members of the Produce Exchange, and by many gentlemen 


7 | in possession of particular facts, it was found that the data 


were so scattered, that there were so many articles of which 
no returns could be obtained, such as market produce, lum- 
ber, brick, stone, &c., &c., arriving for local consumption ; 
that there were besides so many variations in the cost of hand- 
ling the same class of articles, that nothing like a full and 
complete table could be constructed in the time at the dispo- 
sal of the committee. 

The committee, however, appends hereto a table pertaining 
to the receipts of domestic produce, which it has been en- 
abled to compile with sufficient accuracy to form some 
idea of the charges which arriving property has to 
bear at this port.* It will be noted that these 
charges vary from $1 to $10 per ton, and that they 
averaged $3.07 r ton upon the 4,631,700 tons of 
receipts covered by the table. That some of these can 
be materially reduced will, perhaps, be shown best by king 
up the case of particular receipts. Thus flour arrives mainly 
by rail and is generally delivered at Coenties Slip. It is thence 
carted to various stores in the vicinity, at a cost of about 4 
cents per barrel. The storage charged is generally 3 cents 
per barrel per month, and as it is estimated that the average 
time is about a month and a half, this amounts to 4% cents 
per barrel, in addition to which 8 cents are charged by the 
store for handling in and out. When sold, the flour is deliv- 
ered from store at a cost of 7 cents per barrel if lightered, and 
ot 8 cents if drayed; say an average of 74% cents. These va- 
rious handlings, however, injure some of the barrels, and it is 
estimated by those in the trade that there is acost averaging 3 
cents per barrel for re-coopering. If this flour could be delivered 
direct from the railroad cars in which 1t arrives, into ware- 
houses suitably located, the cost would be diminished by at 
least 7 cents per barrel, thus effecting a saving, in this item 
alone, of at least $225,000 a year in extra drayage, handling 
and re-coopering. 

In the case of cotton, which mainly arrives by water, a 
considerable part of the receipts is drayed from the vessels to 
stores and cellars in the vicinity of Hanover Square, and 
when sold is drayed back again to the water’s edge to be 
—- to destination. One of these two drayages, which 
cost about $2 per ton, could be saved by a proper system of 
warehouses located on the water front, and they moreover ex- 
pose the cotton to a waste and stealage, which is estimated by 
parties in the trade as averaging from 10 to 15 pounds per 
bale. It is estimated that an average of abont 30 cents a bale 
can be saved by improved methods, and this alone will amount 
to $286,500 a year. . 

Reference is made to the table for other classes of property 
upon which needless terminal expense is incurred. It may. 
however, be stated in general terms that, in consequence of 
the manner in which business has grown to be managed, 
there is now a needlessly large amount of double handling 
and drayage ou many classes of goods which can be sold by 
sample or grade, and which are loaded and drayed inland to 
the store or cellar of the consignee, only to be reloaded and 
drayed back again to the water’s edge; and in some cases 
reshipped by the very line which originally brought them 
in.t These are onerous charges; they have already 
decreased the relative share of the total business of the coun- 
try transacted through the port of New York, and they may in 
the future seriously diminish it still further. Indeed, matters 
have now reached such a condition that itis probabie that 
well regulated monopolies would serve the public better, and 
would prove cheaper than free competition. 

The first relief which suggests itself is to reduce still further 
the transportation charges, both by water and rail, particu- 
larly the latter, which each year gathers an increasing pro- 
portion of the tonnage. The railroads within the past ten 

ears bave reduced their freight rates to two-thirds or one- 
half their former charges, and it seems logical that they 
shonld be asked to reduce them still further. Your commit- 
tee hopes, however, to make it clear that there is a much more 
pressing need of areform which shall be local to New York 
than of a further reduction in freight rates; especially if by 
the reduction the aggregate profits of the carriers are to be 
cut down; it submits that the true way to cheapen transpor- 
tation und other commercial charges should lead us rather 
to seek for cheaper and more effective methods of con- 
ducting the business than to endeavor to cut down the profits 
of those who transact it, to less than a fair return upon their 
investments. While, therefore, fully recognizing the earee 
of the demand of the public that charges for freights shall be 
reduced to a minimum, that the cost of transportation shall be 
cheapened by every means which human ingenuity can de- 
vise, your committee wishes to call attention to the fact that, 
so far as it can ascertain, railroad rates from the interior of 
the United States to the seaboard are to-day lower than for 
equal distances anywhere else in the world. Notwithstanding 
our inflated currency, our high rates of wages and our com- 
paratively sparse population, our railroads are carrying certain 
classes of property more cheaply for long distances than any 
European lines. 

The regular all-rail rates on fourth-class F amang which in- 
clude oil-cake, mill-feed, oats, corn, wheat, flour, pork, bacon, 
beef, tallow, lard, potatoes, peas, beans, starch, soap, whiskey 
and tobacco, have been, during the past summer and fall, 374% 
cents per 100 pounds from Chicago, and 44 cents per 100 
pounds from East St. Louis. This gives the following rates 
per ton and per ton carried one mile: 


FROM CHICAGO, FROM EAST 8ST, LOUIs. 











Route. | | Rate || Rate 
Rate | per ton | | Rate per ton 
| Miles., per ton. per mile,| Miles.) per ton. |per mile, 
| cents. | | | cents 
Via Penn. R. R. | } | 
system... 913 $7 50 | 0 821 | 1,063 | $880 | 0.828 
Via ErieRailw’y | | | 
andallies....| 957 | 7650 | 0.783 | 1,160) 8 80 | 0.758 


Via N.Y. Cen.R. | | 

R. and allies.| 979 | 750 | 0.766 | 1,167! 880! 0,763 
“These were the regular rates, while it is notorious that in 
their fierce rivalry these railroads bave frequently cut these 
rates and accepted much smaller prices, amounting in some 




















* The committee also han4s in to the Society a large mass of infor- 
mation which it has gath«red on this subject, and which it hopes 
hereafter to take up, or to place at the disposal of parties who may 
wish to continue this imporiant inquiry. 


+Owing to its volume and to the crowded condition of the streets, 
this e is also needless!y expensive, There are frequent stop- 

es in the streets and much waiting at the points of delivery, 
Drays stand sometimes as much as 24 hours in line, waiting fora 
chance to unload at a foreign steamer, and in ove instance which was 
cited to your committee a shipment of salt fish, and in another, a 
shipment of butter, cost $10 per ton for drayage trom the store to the 
foreign steamer. In one case cited by Mr. Walker, Statistician of the 
Produce Exchange, from whom valuable aid was received, drayage 
on his household goods from Brook'yn to the New York Central 
Railroad Depot was more than the freight thence to Buffalo, a distance 
of 440 miles; and in another case quoted by a firm in the South 





American trade, the drayage from store to ship was more than the 


freight from New York to Francisco, around Cape Horn. 





recent cases to charges of 0.48, 0.49 and 0.52 cents per ton 
wag while the regular rates as above yield little more 
han 0.75 cents per ton per mile.t This, too, includes the 
Jelivery from the railroad depot to a public store or the 
vessel or wharf of the consignee. ow onerous this 
is, may be judged from the fact that the Penn- 
sylvania Kailroad was put to an expense of about 
$700,000 for receiving and delivering 1,100, tons of freight 
at Jersey Citv during the year 1873; that the Erie Railway re- 
ports to the State Engineer its terminal expenses in 1 at 
New York were $823,793 32 on a commercial business of 1,468,- 
928 tons, or nearly 6 per cent of its entire operating expenses, 
which were $14,174,185 59, and that the New York Central 
Railroad reports it expended in the same year $59,151 73 for 
hauling freight cars in New York city and $545,429 25 for 
lighterage and cartage. 

In general terms, it may be said that it costs from 22 to 85 
cents per ton to convey property arriving by rail from the 
railroad pepe to the usual points of delivery about the harbor 
of New York, and that this cost is included in the freight rate; 
that it costs an average of about 65 cents per ton to transfer 
from Jersey City to New York, and that therefore this three- 
fourths of a mile of distance, with the present imperfect 
methods of doing the business, costs as much as the freight 
on 85 miles of railroad and virtually lengthens the roads to 
that extent. 

It is evident that this great cost is eventually charged to the 
public, and that whatever of cheapening can be effected by 
improved methods will result to the benefit both of the public 
and of the railroads. 

The New York Cheap Transportation Association state in 
its report on terminal facilities (page 35) that ‘‘ New York im- 
porters are sending goods from Europe, destined to the inte- 
rior, to Baltimore and thence by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, on through bills offlading, to destination. Interior mer- 
chants insist upon such a course, as the freight is cheaper 
both by ship and rail, the ship treight being 5 shillings per 
ton cheaper, and the rail rate trom 5 t» 20 cents per 100 pounds 
less, while the cost of transfer is nothing, and the responsi- 
bility direct, against $5 per ton in carting, damages, stealing, 
delay, storage, insurance. &c., in New York. Is that state- 
ment (which is true) creditable to New York, and can she con- 
tinue to prosper under such a condition ?” 

The above estimate of $5 per ton for terminal charges 
in New York seems at first somewhat startling. It seems 
incredible that the handling and conveyance of property in 
the city (perhaps one mile) should cost two-thirds of the 
freight from Chicago, a distance of 913 miles. It appears 
however, trom the table hereto appended, that there are many 
classes of articles upon which the terminal charges amount to 
$5 per ton. and that the average cost on the 4,631,700 tons 
tabulated, is $3.07 per ton, or more than three-fifths of the 
freight from Chicago. This, too, is wholly upon receipts of 
domestic produce, while all the information the committee 
has been able to gather points to the fact that greater ex- 
pense is incurred in the case of importations of foreign mer- 
chandike. 

The committee estimates that the total receipts from all 
sources aggregate about 15,000,000 tons a year. A statement 
compiled by Lir. H. C. Gardiner, in 1867, aggregated 11,915,- 
425 tons. Piobably about one-half of this, say 7,500,000 tons, 
was carted more ‘or less through the streets of New York. 
Now, for the year ending Oct. 31, 1874, there were licensed by 
the Mayor’s bureau (as appears by information kindly fur- 
nished by the Mayor’s marshal) 8.618 trucks and carts and 
1,889 express wagons, making a total of 10,507, Thia did not 
include the wagons, trucks or carts owned by the larger in- 
corporated transportation companies, by merchants, manufac- 
turers, or the express companies, such as Adams, United 
States, &c., &c., which take out no licenses, and which are 
estimated by the Mayor’s marshal as nearly equal in number, 
making a total of 20,000.in the city. Now, if we make the 
geneous allowance that one-half of these were engaged in sup- 
plying the local wants of the population for transportation, 
and that the remainder earned an average of $1,200 a year, 
or less than $4.00 a day, we have yet an aggregate of $12,000,- 
000 a year as the cartage bill paid by the commerce of New 
York, or an average of $0.80 per ton on the entire tonnage, 
and of $1.60 a ton on the 7,500, tons which are estimated tu 
be carted. ~ Fe 

While, therefore, it is right that the railroads should, and 
they doubtless will, turther reduce their charges by the adop- 
tion of more efficient methods of working, the most pressing 
reform needed seems to be local to New York and to require 
some modifications of the existing methods of handling the 
property atter it arrives at this port. The merchants and 
citizens of the city should give their attention to the devising 
and adopting of such improvements as wil] reduce the ter- 
minal charges toa minimum. It is the opinion of your com- 
wittee that a larger saving may thus be effected than by any 
probable reduction of freight rates. 

DISPOSITION OF RECEIPTS OF GOODS. 

Goods arrived at phis port for three purposes: 

1st. For local consumption. 

2d. For immediate export. 

8d. For distribution to the surrounding country or eventual 
export. 

The first class of receipts has partially regulated itself, so 
that the needless expense and waste are not very great. The 
heavier articles, such as coal, lumber, stone, brick, lime, &c., 
are taken directly to convenient points, from which they are 
distributed as wanted. Our market system however is not 
creditable to the city, and is needlessly expensive. The 
markets occupy valuable room on the water front, and are so 
far from the population to be supplied that they mainly serve 
as purchasing bazaars for the retail dealers scattered through- 
out the city, who supply the customers. This not only in- 
volves in many cases a needless intermediate profit, but it de- 
mands a much larger number of dealers than would be neces- 
sary under a better system of working. Almost every block 
has its butcher shop or grocery, where meats, vegetables and 
supplies are furnished, thus adding doubtless to the con- 
venience of the customer, but enhancing the cost. If the 
trade could be concentrated at suitable points, to which the 
eustomers would repair, the traffic could be done by fewer 

ersons, who now waste much time waiting for customers, and 

hey could make larger aggregate protits while selling at 
lower prices, in consequence of the larger volume of their 
trade. 

Receipts of the second class are now handled nearly 
as oa. as they can be. They are taken in most 
cases directly from the transportation line which brings 
them to the steamer or vessel which is to convey them 
away. Some improvements are perhaps — in the modes 
of transacting this business, and especially im applying steam 
or other power to the ligiters, s0 as to reduce the cost of 
handling ; but these changes will be incident to an improved 
methods to be applied to receipts of the third class which 
come to this port for sale or speculation, and are held here for 
some little time. It is in this third class that great carting, 





Since the above was written, there has been a further reduction 
Ps all-rail rates. The present nominal rates on fourth-class goods 
(Feb. 10) are 35 cents per 100 pounds from Chicago to New York, and 
40 cents to Boston. From East St. Louis they are 39 cents to New 
York, and 44 cents to Boston. Material concessions, however, are 
made, and ageuts accept almost ‘anything they can get, amounting 
in some cases to only about one-third ot acenta ton per mile, A re- 
cent invoice of cotton was hauled over 400 miles by rail and delivered 
toship in this harbcr at a 1ate which yielded $1 80 per ton, or leas 
than the cartage in this city would have been to store and Lack, 
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waste and stealing occurs, and it is precisely in this business 
that New York has to compete with other cities. 

Goods arriving for sale will bear extra handling and drayage 
—~first, if they must be shown to the customer before effecting 
a sale, second, if their value is great in proportion to their 
bulk. Thus a ton of tea, worth say $1,200, is enabled to bear 
very considerable drayage, while a ton of coal, worth $5, can 
bear but little expense. 

The cheaper the goods in pro’ ion to their weight and 
bulk, the less can they afford handling ; and it would seem to 
be the part of wisdom to provide storage facilities tor these, 
at convenient points of concentration, and as near to the points 
of arrviva) as possible, where they can be deposited until want- 
ed for aes Si loca! consumption ; the sales being effected 
by sample or > 

The mode of arrival of goods ‘destined for future sales deter- 
rmoincs in a great degree the best method of dealing with them. 
If they come by vessels, similar products can be concentrated 
at one point on the water front, and a saving thus effected in 
handling, inspection, superintendence and protection both 
from the weather and from theft. If, however, the articles ar- 
rive by railroad, it would add to the expense to concentrate 
the receipts from all suurces at one single point, and it would 


. prove cheaper to unload and store them in close proximity to 


the various termini of the roads, and to rehandle them only 
when their final destination becomes known. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the city of New York was 
not originally laid out upon the principle of having a strip of 
lots or ground ,between the bulkhead and the first street 
parallel with the sbore. This would have afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the cheap storage of commodities destined for ex- 
port or distribution, without carting them inland. As now ar- 
ranged, the existence of streets next to the docks and bulk- 
heads throw such a large traffic upon them longituainally as 
to make the land tide of the streets nearly worthless 
for storage purposes. The goods cannot, with economy, 
be transferred across the longitudinal traffic, from the 
water front to the other side of the street. So much, 
indeed, does this press upon the street, that in 1871 the Dock 
Commissioners adopted the plan proposed by their Engineer-in- 
Chief, Gen. George B. McClellan, and have commenced the 
work of widening the streets to a width of 250 feet along the 
North River, 200 feet along the East River trom the Battery to 
Grand street, and 175 feet north of that point. No special 
plans beyond this seem to have been entertained. 

The question now occurs, how this most desirable improve- 
ment of widening these streets can be made of the utmost use 
in cheapening and facilitating the commerce of the port. If it 
be all left as an open street, it will doubtless relieve the jam 
of trucks and drays now existing, but it will not decrease the 
amount of drayage required, nor make it more feasible to 
carr? goods across the street to warehouses on the other side. 
It will, instead, increase the cost of the latter operation, by 
reason of the greater distance. 

Although the docks themselves are old and worn out, the 
general pier system of New York is scarcely to be improved 
upon, except in the arrangement of details. Its alternate 
piers and slips give the longest wharf and quay lines 
for a given amount of water frontage; the great im- 
provement, therefore, mast come from the proper treatment 
of the street next to the bulkhead. The docks themselves 
should mainly be kept unobstructed, to secure the rapid de- 
livery and carrving away of goods srriving for immediate con- 
sumption or for local division and distribution; the great mis- 
take was in having a street immediately next to them. 

It has been proposed by Mr. H. C. Gardiner (who has ex- 
plained his plans fully, and furnished valuable aid to your 
committee), to use a portion of the land reclaimed for this 
street for the purpose of puilding an elevated viaduct railroad 
of two or four tracks, either upon iron trestles or on ma- 
gonry, around the bulkhead line, from which tracks, spurs 
and switches should be run at an elevation of 18 or 20 feet 
above the ducks to some ten warehouses to be built upon piers 
to be bought from the city. Although it contains some valu- 
able features, your committee cannot fuily approve this plan. 
The viaduct would cost from $500,000 to $700,000 a mile, and 
the foundation of the warehouses 80 feet by 150, and five 
stories high, (which would have to be carried to great depths 
with iron or masonry columns, so as to leave unobstructed flow 
for the tides), would cost from $150,000 to $200,00: upiece. 
With a view, therefore, of removing the existing difficulties, 
and cheapening the cost of transacting business in the city of 
New York, your committee propose five remedies to be fur- 
ther discussed by yvur society and by the parties whose in- 
terests may be affected thereby. 


REMEDIES PROPOSED, 


1, We suggest that in addition to the 13 existing city markets. 
there should be more retail market houses, say 20 in number, at 
convenient points throughout the city. These should be of me- 
dium size, covering aboué half» block each, and can best be 
built and managed ps cmon companies or associations, 
as in Philadelphia. ey would by no means obviate the ne- 
cessity for one large wholesale market, such as Washington 
Market is now; but by concentrating trade, and bringing the 
producer and consumer together, they would promote the 
economy of both. If these houses are properly located, the 
dealers will be insured a volume of business so much larger 
than with the present corner-grocery system, and their rents 
will be so much less, that they can sell at lower rates, while 
realizing greater aggregate profits. __ 

It may be laid down as a general principle that supplies in 
tended for local consumption rhould be taken, immediate) 
upon their arrival, to scme interior point convenient for their 
distribution; and for this purpose we do not believe any sys- 
tem of transportation can be devised superior to the pres- 
ent methods of hy eyo by wagons. : 

2. We suggest shat the Society discuss whether it is not 
possible to adopt an improved system of lighterage to ships 
and.docks, by which the boats and barges shall be better 
adapted to each class of the traffic, and, in order to save 
handling, be loaded and unloaded by steam or bydraulic power. 
In connection with this, we wish to commend the system of 
delivering and receiviug goods directly into the railroad cars 
placed on barges, at various points of the water front, and to 
suggest whether drayage cannot be saved from the interior 
of the city, by extending this system, so as to receive at uddi- 
tional points scattered along the water front, It is probable 
that in the latter case a small extra charge per ton received 
would nave to be made at those points where the traffic was 
light, in order to coyer the extra cost of check clerks, and 
tho necessary subsequent sorting of miscellaneous receipts. 
The details would have to be discussed and agreed upon, in 
connection with the railroads, but the plan would seem to 
promise some economy, by saving cartage to the merchants. 

8. We suggest that there shoud be, in close connection 
with each important railroad terminus at this port, a system 
of fire-proof perm ag warehouses, for the custody of all bulky 
or low-priced goods not going into immediate consumption. 
‘These should front upon a basin or slip, the railroad tracks 
being upon the other side, or else inside the warehouses. 
They should be divided into chambers or bins in which the 
goods would be stored, preserving the identity of each lot not 
admitting of grading. Each invoice might be divided into 
round lets, corresponding to the number of such articles gen- 
erally transferred at asale,and sepurate assignable receipts 
given for each, the property Doing eliverable upon return of 
such certificate properly endorsed and audited. Upon these 
receipts advances could be obtained, and no expenses except 
storage would be incurred upon the goods irom their arrival 
at the railroad terminus they were sold. ‘fhe same sys- 





tem could be extended to imported goods in bond, destined 
for the interior of the country, and berths provided for foreign 
steamers in connection with the basins or slips. In every 
case the New York merchant or importer would sell by sample 
in his counting-house, and transfer the property by merely 
giving an order on the warehouse. . , 

There is not the slightest necessity for waiting until the 
railroads inaugurate such a system, and indeed it is doubtiul 
whether their charters will permit them to engage in a gen- 
eral storage business, or to make advances on consignments 
such as would be required. If for these or financial reasons 
they are not prepared to undertake the scheme themselves, 
contracts can probably be made with them to transact_that 
portion of their business not requiring immediate deliv- 
ery, in connection with a series of warehouses owned and 
managed by associations of citizens. The New York Central 
has land at Sixty-fifth street; the New Jersey Central, the 
Pennsylvania and the Erie, each bas surplus lands on tne 
Jersey shore, which could be devoted to such purposes ; and 
there is a piece of ground, admirably situated between the 
lands of the Erie and of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, which could be made accessible to both those com- 
panies. It can be shown that such improvements would gave 
considerable expense to the commerce of this port, and would 
prove remunerative to the owners. We consider them almost 
indispensable to an economical handling of railroad receipts 
of which the final destination is not known.§ 

In connection with this warehouse system there should be 

rain elevators at each railroad terminus. The mistake should, 

owever, not be made of building them as storage elevators 
alone, and attempting to pass all the grain through thom. _ 

In consequence of the peculiarity of the commerce of this 
port, thata considerable portion of the grain receipts is at 
once transferred to ships, and that the trade is done, to some 
extent, in large steamers, which cannot leave their berths to 
go after parts of their cargoes, a portion of the grain will have 
to be transterred direct from cars to lighters, and, for this 
purpose, an elevated trestle with chutes is cheaper than an 
elevator. The latter will serve rather as reservoirs to equal- 
ize the flow—to permit prompt unloading—to consolidate re- 
cepts, and to load rapidly the smaller sail vessels which take 
whole cargoes of grain. 

4, Asavery large share of the commerce of New York ar- 
rives by water, and the city is naturally desirous to have its 
property stored within its own limits, and under its immedate 
control and laws, we suggest that a portion of the new street, 
say about 100 feet, now being built by the Dock Commission- 
ers, be set apart for a row of warehouses, storage yards and 
manufacturing establishments, et the water front 
of the city. Suitable spaces should be left between them 
to give access to the piers. The city mayretain the owner- 
ship of the ground, and lease it on long terms, say 
fifty years, to any parties who may choose to build, at a fixed 
rate of interest upon valuations to be periodically ascertained 
by appraisers, or it may sell the fee to the land. Each ware- 
house being independent of the others, and of the general 
system, it can be owned and controlled by a different owner, 
and put to use as soon as completed. 

The warehouses and manufactories should be as nearly fire- 
proof as practicable, and shoula be built upon a general sys- 
tem, under specifications and inspection furnished by the 
proper department of the city government. They should be 
provided with steam or hydraulic power for elevating goods, 
and the most approved appliances for saving labor. They 
wculd probably have to be founded on wooden piles, but the 
foundations for a five-story warehouse, say 80 by 150 feet, 
would, it is estimated, not cost more than $30,000. 

To give a general idea of the arrangement we propose, we 
may indicate that there should be along the North River a quay 
next to the bulkhead about 33 feet wide from the water’s edge, 
then a warehouse 80 feet deep, next to this a strip re- 
served for the belt railroad hereina'ter proposed, 3644 feet 
wide, then a raised sidewalk, 844 feet wide. then a roaaway 
77 feet wide (or nearly double the width of the present car- 
riage way), then a sidewalk 15 feet wide, as now, next to the 
existing buildings on the street, thus making the full 
width 250 feet. Along the East River, unless it shall be 
thought best to change the proposed width, the dimensions 
might be a quay 25 feet wide next to the bulkhead, then a 
warehouse 5b feet wide, then a side track and a single main 
track occupving 25 feet, then a raised sidewalk of 8 feet, then 
a roadway 77 feet wide, and then a sidewalk 15 feet wide, thus 
making up a width of 200 feet.|| 

It the quay next to the bulkhead be placed 5 feet, and the 
railroad side track hereinafter mentioned one foot above the 
highest tide, the lower floor of the warehouses will be level 
with the floor of the cars, and there will be a descent of 4 feet 
in 117. or in 80, as the case may be, from the dock to the cross- 
ing of the first rail. which will be an advantage in draying 
goods off from the docks. We do not give these dimensions as 
absolute. The details should be carefully considered and the 
plans matured, but they indicate the general nature of the ar- 
rangement, which our experience us railroad engineers teaches 
us to be economical.1 

The chief service of the warehouses and factories would be 
to save’ cartage to the interior of the city and back again. 
Particular districts for particular branches of business would 
be indicated beforehand, 80 as to promote economical concen- 
tration of interests. In connection with these warehouses, we 
suggest that a system of light steamers might ply along the 
water front, to distribute both freight and passengers. 

5th. We would propose, in connection with and adjacent to 
these warehouses and manufactories, a belt railroad of two 
main tracks and oke side track on the surface of the strect. ‘The 
track next to the warehouses should bea series of sido tracks, 
connected at suitable points, for standing cars, and thus loading 
and unloading : the other two tracks should be main tracks, 
one for the traffic in either direction, They should be connect- 
ed with ferry slips at a number of suitable points, by means of 
floating bridges, so thatthe carsof any of the railroads termi- 
nating vear this city could be placed opposite any of the 
warehouses or manufactories without passing over any great 
distance of the main tracks, thus giving to all the railroads 
access to all the buildings. The road could, in addition, be 


§ As early as 1867 one of the members of the committee, impressed 
with the importance of such a system, secured, for the purpose of 
carrying out the plan above referred to, some seventy acres of space 
at Harsimus Cove, on the Jersey shore, for the system of railrvads 
between New York and Philadelphia. 

| Since this report was written, it has been understood that the 
Dock Commissioners have decided to reduce the proposed width of 
South street to 140 feet, from the Battery to Montgomery street, and 
to 100 feet from that street to Grand etreet. The width of the street 
northerly from that point has not yet been’ determined. This reduc- 
ticn will preclude the construction of warehouses along the bulkhead 
line on the East River. 

{The total available water front of the city is 24% miles in length. 
The pesgened improvement of the Dock Commissioners contemplates 
on the North River, from the Battery to Sixty-first street, a river wall 
line of 25,748 feet, and on the East River, from the Battery to Fifty- 
first street, a river wall line of 27.995 feet, or a total of 53,738 feet.:say 
10 miles. If we deduct three miles for atreets to the piers, spaces be- 
tween the warehouses, storage yards and manutactories, and for other 
purposes, there yet remain seven miles available, This ground will 
not be worth on an average less than $1,000 per front ioot, so that 
should this plan be deemed pructicable the eventual result might be 
to place about $35,000,000, or the interest thereon. in the city treasu- 
ry, to say nothing of the increased taxation upon the buildings erected 
along the bulkhead lines, As nene of your committee expects to make 
a single penny out of the plan here recommended, they hope it will 
not be a ap objection that, in the words of Col. Sellers, “‘There’s 
millions . 
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used to transfer goods from the warehouses to vessels in any 
part of the water front. It may be built and owned by the city, 
and, under proper regulations, thrown open at fixed rates of 
trackage per car per mile, to all parties wishing to use it, or it 
may be built and mavaged by an incorporated joint stock com. 
pany, but controlled by city regulations. In any case, perfect 
impartiality must be insisted upon, andno exclusive rightg 
whatever granted thereon. 

We are not unmindful of the many objections which will be 
raised to the operating of a railroad across the traffic to and 
from the docks, unless elevated above the ground. We have, 
however, proposed to place it on the surface; first, to save in 
first cost—such a road we have indicated would cost about 
40,000 dollars per mile, while an elevated road cf equal 
capacity, proportioned for the weight of standard engine 
and cars, and appurtenances for raising and loweri 
them to and from the warehouse, would cost abont 
$500,000 per mile; and second, to save lifting and lower. 
ing the goods and thecars. We believe the objections to such 
aroad have been much exaggerated. Not only would the 
volume of drayage to and from the docks be largely diminished 
by the system we propose, but the intervening raised sidewalk 
between the road and the carriage way, and a system of slid. 
ing gates at the dock entrances, would prevent all possible caf- 
lisions with teams. The road would have to be operated by 
dummy engines at low speed, mainly in the night and at par- 
ticular hours of the day, say the early morning, the noon hour 
and the early evening, as is done with the belt railroad on the 
docks at Boston as well as with the trains of the New York Cen. 
tral Railroad to St. John’s Park depot.** Of course, the ques- 
tion will have to be very carefully considered in all its details 
by you and by the parties interested. If, upon farther inves, 
tigation or trial for a sbort distance, it should be 
deemed too objectionable, this feature of our recom- 
mendations could be abandoned, as it forms no integral part 
of the bulkhead warehouse system, In the latter event, 
freight cou!d stil! be delivered and distributed from them 
water though at somewhat greater cost than with the addition 
aid ot the surface railroad. Although eventually designed to 
encircle the whole island, this belt railroad need be built no 
faster than the erection of warehouses and demands of busi- 
ness shall render necessary. Fora apg of the distance it is 
ape to utilize the space over the two main tracks for new 

ines of the rapid transit roads when these become needed, 
Such would stand away from the warehouses, so as not to be 
interfered with by possible conflagrations; if proportioned for 
a rolling load of 1,200 pounds per lineal foot of each track, the 
road would cost about $300,000 a mile of double track. 

These schemes, after careful consideration, must stand or 
fall on their own merits. They are based upon the theory— 
first, that all goods for local consumption or immediate export 
should be taken at once by the cheapest method of conveyance 
to their destination; second, that upon arrival in the vicinity af 
New York, all goods of wh ich the final destination is not 
should be unloaded into warehouses, and no further trans 
tion expense put upon them until their final destination ig as- 
certained ; third, that all transfer, lighterage and distribution 
should be doue by steam where possible, and that rail traction 
should be made use of where practicable without serious in- 
jury to other uses of the ground, 

Your committee does not expect that its recommendations 
will be universally acquiesced in or entirely accepted. These 
may conflict with preneny formed opinions, existing, cus- 
toms or estublished interests which it will be necessary to con- 
sider. Such concessions as do not destroy the efficiency of the 
plans may reasonably be made. An endeavor has been made 
to take a general view of the commercial necessities of this 
port, and to recommend the remedies which seem to promise 
the greatest economical results, togetier with fair returns 
upon the capital that might be required to carry them out, 
It now remains for the Society, for the parties interested, and 
for the publis to discuss whether these schemes are sound, 
and are those best calculated to secure the retention by New 
York of its present position as the leading commercial city of 
the United States. Respectfully submitted, 

O. CHANUTE, 

M. N. Forney, 

ASHBEL WELCH, + Committee, 
CuaRrLes K. Granay, | 

F, CoLLinwoop, 


The table appended to this report, which covers a sheet 
about twice as large as this page, gives receipts by rail and 
water during 1873 of about 80 articles, giving the quantities in 
bushels, barrels, packages, etc., as they are reported by the 
commercial bodies, the estimated average weight, the tons ot 
each received by rail and water, a brief statement of the mode 
ot handling each, and the estimated terminal expenses of each 
per ton and for the whole amount received. Below we have 
condensed this table so as to show the tonnage of each article 
received at the port, and the estimated terminal expense per 
ton incurred by each : 

Receipts and Cost per Ton of Handling Produce at New York. 





Handling} Handling 
Tons. per ton. Tons. per ton. 
I ins scesies 2,130 $1 16|Spiritsturpen’e 10,849 $! 80 
Beeswax ....... 19 % 00|Tar ............ 5.741 3 00 
Flour... ...... 380,979 2 00\Petroleum...... 622,267 2 00 
WEOORE . sccees 1,038,748 1 30)Other oils...... 4,793 400 
aA 691,068 1 40) Oil cake........ 18,815 100 
Oats. ccoee’ Saapnan 2 81)Pecans......... 218 5 00 
Te 44,538 1 91|/Peanuts........ 9,458 5 00 
Mal€.....00. 9,144 OO eae 8,470 1 5 
Serre 27,933 1 40|Botter......... 35,570 3 00 
eres 5,483 1 30/Chcese........ 60,220 300 
SS. aeastaa 6,412 3 00|Cut meats...... 64,849 100 
Oat meal....... 769 3 00\Lard...... : 73,384 2 08 
Corn meal..... 25,616 3 00\Pork...... . Ban 20 
Broom coru.... 581 5 0" Dressed Logs 8,039 2 85 
Nis. 0'6.00006 14,909 S$ DO Mage. cccccevses 35,435 5 0 
Cot’n-secd meal 47 1 00\Greane..... 2,299 5 00 
Copper... .... 11,606 2 50 Stearine....... 3,283 30 
Copper ors 23 2 50/Tallow... . 10,184 300 
Dried truits.... 4,368 % 00/Rice ........... 3,370 300 
MN bpaewaces cs 73 % 00|Clover seed ... 5,323 3 00 
Hemp. phate 1,742 3 00/Flax seed,..... $31 8 00 
Hides.... 69,125 10 00\ Cotton seud.... ou 4 00 
1,364 10 00|Skins........... 357 4% 
- 1,840 5 00/Sumac ..... 63 400 
. ; 1,369 4 00|Spelter......... 41 3 
Leather .. . 40,405 2 35\Starcu......... 6,512 4 5u 
Cattle, hogs and LE 3,938 5 OO 
sheep ........ 561,316 10 00/Tobacco........ 160,000 3 33, 
I wvevews 5,830 ee 31 3 0" 
GONG ics-ccxcs 9300 200 Whiskey. ..... 34,097 5 0 
ee ; 293 4 00/Wool ..  ..... 9,226 400 
Molasses in bbls 13,179 4 0U/Wine .......... 190 4@ 
e in hds 265 5 00 _—_—— 
eT 2,794 8 00| Total tounage 
Crudeturpent’e 1,785 1 80) and average 
Se 316 180) —cost........ 4,631,700 $8 06 
ee 65,830 1 80! 








**The above warehouse plan differs from those which have hitherto 
been proposed —first, in placing the warehouses on the bulkheads in 
stead of the piers; second, in naving a continuous line of them im- 
stead of onlv ten isolated buildings; third, in placing their 
control in the hands of the city instead of a private company; fourth, 
in extending their benefits to any citizen who chooses to ouild one; 
fifth, in placing the belt railroads tor heavy engines and cars on the 
ground instead of in the air, and sixth, in’ placing an elevated road 





overhead. for Kght passenger traffic auly, should subsequent. meals 
demand #, thus Gponsentndy materially its cost, aa see hereafter. 
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————————— = * Sinn _ 
Of this Power Hammer we are now building 
sizes adapted to all classes and descriptions of 
Forgings up to six-inch square stee). 

In power, range of work, durability, ease o. 
application, simplicity and cheapness, they excel 
any Hammer before the public. For descriptive 
price lists, etc., address 


The Bolt-Heading machine shown above, we guaran- 
tee superiour to any Header produced in the world. 
It forges any imaginable shape of head and any 
desired length of bolt. For full particulars address 


Ss. ©. FORSAITH & CO., 
S.C. FORSAITH & CO, 


Manchester, N. H. tates we oly Typ 


N. B.—These machines we have especially adapted and designed te meet the wants of Locomotive 
Worke, Car Shops, Railroad Repair Shops and Bolt Works. 











MACHINISTS TOOLS 
MET. No 98 CHAMBERS Sy 
We have the best and most complete assortment ot 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS 


in the country, comprising ull those used in MACHINE, 
LOCOMOTIVE and 


R. R. REPAIR SHOPS. 


We make a specialty of manufacturing 


GEAR WHEELS OF ALL DESORIPTIONS, 
which are made absolutely perfect, with PATENT GEAR 
MOULDING MACHINE, 

aa For Photographs, Prices anti Description, etc., 


. address 
N. Y. STEAM ENCINE CO., 
98 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 











FERRIS & MILES, 
24th & Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Take Arch or Race & Vine St. Cars.| 


Steam Hammers, Drops, etc., Engine Lathes, Axle Lathes, Cut-Offani Centering Lathes, 
Patent Screw Cutting Lathes, P'aning and Slotting Machines, Wheel Borers and Whee} 
Pressers, Upright Drills, with Patent Universal Tables, Radial Drills. 


BLAKES PATENT STONE AND OR" BREAKER. 


New Patterns, with Important Improvements 
and Abundant Strength. 

For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such 
as STONE for making the most perfect McADAM ROADS, and for makin 
the best CONCRETE. It breaks stone at trifling cost for BA LASTIN 
RAILROADS. Itis extensively in use in MINING operations, for crushing 
IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 

A’so tor et Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 
- Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone, etc. 

BLAKE CRUSHER CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 






























THE WEST LOCOMOTIVE STEAM BELL RINGER. 
Patented August 25, 1872, and January 7, 1873. 

The object of this invention is 
to rin; ee _ by steam without 
any 1 y of movin ts, 
allowing the bell to oscillate free- 
ly, the same as if operated by 
hand with a cord, and to impart 
an easy and uniform motion to 
the bell under any variation of 
steam pressure. 

The ringer consists of a steam 
cylinder A, steam chest B, with 
balanced valve Z, operated b: 
the tappets Z L on the piston rod. 
The bell rod is a continuation of 
the piston rod, and attached 
to bell crank. The valve Z 
receives steam in the centre 
and exhausts at the ends. 
H & are relief pi 








mentum of the bell until it 


Bell Ringer, which 
operates automatically, al- 
ways settles the question 
in a suit for ges “i 
whether “ the bell was ringing,” thereby savirg many thousands of dollars to railroad companies. We 
shall be glad to send one to you for trial—to be paid for only when you are satisfied with it. Itiein use, and 

new on the O., B. & Q:; L. 8. & M. 8.;C., A. & St. L.; 0. & N. W. R’y; Mich. Cent.; O., R. L. w 
oe L., I. M. &8.;N., 0, & St. L.; Pennsylvania; Phila. & E.; Det., L. & L. M.; Grand Trunk; Phila. 
o& B.; Cent., of N. J. Many other roads have them now on trial with a view to adoption. 
Masrer Mecuanio’s OrFice, AvRnoRA, May 7, 1874. 





Ontcaco, BuRLIXGTON & QUIucY RAILROAD, GEN’L 
fied Stmumonps, Esq.—Dear sir: In regard to the West Bell er would say that we are perfectly satis- 
a wit. ite workings. The best proof of this is that we have it as our standard, and are putting 

oat ourengines, It has given better results than any we have tried. ¢ [Yours truly, 

Pproved, Wm. B. Srnona, Assistant General Superintendent. GEO, CHALENDER. 

ay SuorE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R’x Co., Locomotive Dep., CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 25, 1874. 
» 4D Smamonps, General Agent West Steam Bell er—Dear Six: We have airecdy equipped one 
pany aud four (104) engines with the West Steam Bell and have ordered more. It seems to be 


wanted in the way of a Bell Ringer, and works ost perfectly, does not get out of order ot | purchased 
them 


ve us trouble from any cause. That we are so extensively is abundant evidence of our con- 


BEST LAP-WELDED IRON BOILER-TUBES OF ALL SIZES, 5 IN. TO 18 IN. DIAMETER. 





NATIONAL TUBE WORKS CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., AND McKEESPORT, PENN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





*“MAOK’S CELEBRATED INJECTORS,” 


This is a fixed nozzled Injector, free from all the objecticns attached to an automatic or other adjustable 
Injectors. It has a working range with ONE HANDLE, trom 165 lbs. to 175 Ibs. steam pressure on a loco- 
motive. It is always reliable whether worked constantly or once in a year. 

When extraordinary high pressure is required, we attach a valve, of our own patent, which will admit of 
working this Injector at a range of 5 Ibs. to 250 Ibs. steam pressure, 


NEW YORK OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 78 William St. 











MILWAUKEB 


RAILROAD IRON, 


From 30 to 65 Lbs. Per Yard. 


Re-Rolling Done on Short Notice. 


PIG IRON. 


BEST NO 1 FOUNDRY IRON constantly on hand and for sale in car-load or larger lots, at 
lowest market price, 


MERCHANT BAR IRON. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT---SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Address all correspondence to 
MILWAUKEE IRON CO., 


Milwaukee, Wie. 








~c#ohm .CARR «7+ 
MANUFACTURER ANI PROPRIE TOR 
43 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YGRb 


CARRS POSITIVE RCULATIN 
STEAM RAT 


MADE WHICH HAS A + 


WROUGHT PRASS AND CAS? 
IRON pipE.P F - WORK &c. 


PLUMBERS,STEAM AND GAS FITTEF 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE f f f 











TODD'S PATENT COUPLING, 


FOR FREIGHT CARS. 


Frrst.—It is self-coupling; perfe ey simple; requires 10 pins; always sure, and couples readily 
with any car having the ordinary drawbar. 

Secon D,- The expense is but » tr fle more than the ordinary coupling, and will be saved in pins and 
links alone in a very short time, there being a link always ready for use, without liability of being lost 
or stolen. 

Turrp.—The saving of time is also a great consideration, as the engineer alone can couple a train o 
cars in much less time than with the aid of two or three men with the ordinary cou . 

FourtH.—There is no going between the cars to shackle or unshackle; it is e ly safe, always 
ready, always ae To companies desirous of testing the cou: ling, one or more will be furnished gratu 
itously, for trial. 

Tue Boston & ALBANY RasRoapD Co., after a thorough trial, being satisfied of its utility, have 
the for their road, and we are permitted (o refer to them. 

For further information respecting it, address 





in ite practical ment. y yours, |. JAMES SEDGLEY, Gen’! M. Mf. 
eof above we have 120 miore engines on L. 8. & M.S. Railway. 
For further particulars and macnines for trish sadrees 


E. SIMMONDS. General Agent, 349 Broadway, N. Y. 








WILLIAMS, PACE & CO., 
Beeston. 
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KELLOGG BRIDGE COMPANY, 


OF BUFFALO, N. Y., 
i 
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BRIDGE BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Engaged in the manufacture and construction of all kinds of Wrought Iron Railway and Highway 
Bridges, Viadu:ta, Trestle Work, Turn Tables, Roofs and other [ron Structures; also Combination 
Bridges (or Wood snd Iron). Make Railroad work a specialty, —— are also prepared to furnish Contractors 
and others witb al sinds of finished Iron material for Bridges, Roofs, &c. 


Send for illust:ativns. 
Office: Buflalo, N.Y. P.O. Drawer, 24) 
OHARLES » Pres’t. 8. D. BARLOW, Jr., Sec’y & Treas’r. 


GEORGE BEALS, Vice-Pres’t. FREEMAN REDNER, Sup’t. 


“DETROIT BRIDGE 4ND IRON WORKS 


OF DETROIT, MICE. 











ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





Iron Bridges. Iron 


WILLARD 8. POPE, Preat. and enema 


Roofs, Etc. 


WM, O. COLBURN, Sec and Trea, 








THE KEYSTONE.BRIDGE COMP’Y, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 
NK 
EB ? 


Engineers and Builders of WROUGHT-IRON and WOODEN BRIDGES, IRON ROOFS and BUILDINGS* 
Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Turntables, Wrought-Lron Columns, Weldless Chords, Castings, Rolls, 
General Machine and Mill Work. Illustrated Album sent on application to undersigned. 


J. H. LINVILLE, President, 
218 SOUTH-F OURTH STREET, ne 





















































CHARLES MACDON ALD, 
80 Broadway, New York, 
ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 






TRON AND WOODEN BRIDGES, 
TRESTLES, STEEL SUSPENSION BRIDGES, ROOFS, ETc. 
Plans and Estimates furnished on application. 


PHOENIXVILLE BRIDGE WORKS. 
CLARKE, REEVES & CO., Engineers and Builders of 


ARSEEEEEIN 


xbebebehch< 


Iron Bridges, Viaducts, Roofs, Turn Tables, etc. 




















SPEOCIALTIE3:—Accurate workmanship; the use of double-refined iron; no welds; Phonix upper 
chords and posts, the best form of strut known; all work done on the premises, from ore to finished 
ridge. 
ILLUSTRATED ALBUM mailed on receipt of 75 cts. at 410 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F, H. ‘BAYLOR. 





3 . rs COFRODE. 


J. H. COFRODE & CO., 
Engineers and Bridge Builders. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT IRON, WOODEN AND COMBINATION BRIDGE 
: AND ROOF TRUSSES, &., 
OFFICE : 


No. 530 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The_ a meee a 





J. H. SCHAEFFER, 











PATERSON, NEW J ERSEY, = 
BUILDERS of 


Post’s Patent Diagonal Truss Bridges, 
OF IRON, WOOD, OR WOOD AND IRON COMBINED, FOR 


“Railroads and Highways, Roofs, Turn-Tables and General Machine Work. 


NEW - Re OFFICE, 303 BROADWAY. 


BALTIMORE BRIDGE CoO., 
* Lexington Street, Baltimore. 





CO. SHaLeR Smirn, Prest. & Ch. Eng., 
C, C. WRENSHALL, Supt.of Erection, 417 Pine ~—ge ® 8t. Louis, 
C. H. Latm ve, A. Eng., Sec. & ao EASTERN 

C. W. Baytey, Superintendent, 54 Lexington Btrest, Baltimore, 


F. H. Surra, A. Eng. & Gen. Supt., Construction Office, Wilmington, Del. 


Deaeia and Construct Irou, Steel and Composite Bridges and Roofs of any form or = desired, 

1 attention is called to our Wrought-Iron Trestles and Viaducts, patented in United States, 
Enpiand, France and Belgium, and built of any height or length. 

Lithographs and information promptly furnished. 


WESTERN OFFICE, 














LOUISVILLE BRIDGE & IRON CoO., 


Office and Works: Corner Oldham and lith Strects, phe staan 

















BUILDERS OF 
FINK’S SUSPENSION AND TRIANGULAR TRUSSES, 
and other forms of Iron and Combination Bridges. Also Manufacturers of Iron Roofs, Turn-tables 
Frogs, Switches, etc. 


ALBERT FINK, President. 
A. P.ACO SHRAN, 


F. W. VAUGHAN, 
Secreta: GILMAN TRAFTON, } Engineers, 
“E BENJAMIN, Superintendent of Works. 


NIAGARA BRIDGE WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., _ 

















~ BUILDERS - OF “IRON 
FOR RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


PLATE GIRDERS, COM COSITE BEAMS, ROUFS, PLATE TURNTABLES, &c. 
8. J. FIELDS, ENGINEER, GEO. 0. BELL, Manacer, 
Office and Works: Forest avenue, cor. Niagara street. 


ive AMERICAN BRIDGE CO., 


UNNnete " 


LATTICE BRIDGES 






























PSPS 
DPB 


& HEMBERLE, 
. G. CoozpeRr, { Engineers. 
J. W. Goopwin, Ag’t, Houston, Tex, 


BRIDGES, 
Wools, Turning-Tables, Fivot Bridges, fron Trestles, Wrought tron Columns, Beary Castings 


And General Iron and Foundry Work. 


FOR RAILWAY AND ROAD BRIDGAS 
This Company employs the following well-established systems, viz.: 


FOR BRIDGE SUPERSTRUCTURES: Fost’s Patent Diagonal Iron Truss, Plate 
and Trussed Girders, Post’s Patent Diagonal Combination Truss, Howe’s "Truss, 


A. B. Strong, President, 
H. A. Rust, Vice President. |" 
Wu. C. TaYior, Sec’y and Treas, 





and any other desired system. 
FOR BRIDGE SUBSTRUCTURES: Pneumatic, Screw Piles and Masonry. 


"™ Descriptive Lithographs furnished u 
Proposals, 





application. Pluns, 8 eatfoations and Estimates ether witl 
be made and submi,ed w. ed. A is 


Bridges and Roofs upon the lines of poasty aft the Rafireaas in the Western, Northwestern and South 
7estern States illustrate derigns and attest the character and extent of products of Works. From amon 
she important structures rece tly built, or now in process Of construction, the following are cited: 

Ne for Union R. 3 
a ‘or 


















& Mimourt Bri 
& Texas Rai he? 


R. R. Co, 
pallwey Co. 
&P.R.R. Co. 


R. R. Co. 
R. R. Co. 
Cos. 







l., ; 
Co. 


WORKS: Cor. Egaz and Stewart Avenues. | OFFICE: No. 210 La Salle St., cor. Adams. 
ADDRESS, THE AMERICAN BRIDGE CO., CHICAGO. 


ane Bridge and Iron Works. 
WENDELL BOLLMAN, Proprietor. 


The Only Establishment in Baltimore Manufacturing its own Bridges-B 




















Manuracture ‘BOLLMAN’S PATENT SUSPENSION TRUSS and other forms of 
iron.and combination bridges, roofs, iron fronts and every description of cast and 
wrought iron work for buildings and railroad construction, 


Pneumatic Pile.—Having on hard all the necessarv eee for sinking the same, We woul 
call especial attention to dir great facilities for executing this branch of work. 
THIEMEYER’S PATENT SWITCHES. in 
Eight-Inch Cast Iron Revolving Station Water Column, which will fill locomoti 
tanks in about one minute, and such as used on the Baltimére & Ohio Railroad. 


Marine Work in all its Branches.—The most approved designs and thorough oxseuti? 
guaranteed in the construction of all classes ot marine work. 





W. @, WATSON, Pres.; J. WATSON, Vice-Pres. A. J. POST, Eng.; HENRY A. WISE, Acst. Eng r 


Office, No. 8 South Gav street,\Baltimore, Md. ; Works, Oanton, Baltimore. 


|Aprum 17, 187 
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